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DOING AND DREAMING. 



CHAPTER I. 



DENVER CORNER. 




;H O'U SANDS of people passed 
Denver Corner every day who 
never knew of its existence. 
They only saw a passage under an arch- 
way, guarded by an old iron gate, which 
generally stood half open. If they wondered 
where the passage led, they probably ima- 
gined that it was only to the back-doors 
of some of the great houses whose front 

windows overlooked the bustling highway 

9 



10 DOING AND DREAMING. 

where they were walking. It was only 
curious strangers in the city — perhaps some 
enterprising antiquarian from across the 
Atl^intic — who ever penetrated farther. 

Such visitors found that a sudden turn in 
the little passage brought them into a tiny 
square, two sides of which were filled by 
dead walls, and the others by two houses, 
in that precise state of middle age which is 
as trying to houses as it is to people, mak- 
ing them just rather too old for beauty, 
and not old enough to be interesting. The 
somewhat bare appearance of one of the 
houses might have caused the stranger to 
moralize over the unhappy influence of liv- 
ing out of a thoroughfare ; but then the 
other house was as snowy in curtain, and 
as bright in knocker and bell, as if it had 
been a model under a glass case in an 
exhibition. 
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DENVER CORNER. ii 

At the upper window of the neat house, 
the stranger would probably have seen a 
young girl sitting reading. Had he returned 
the next day, the chances are many that he 
would have found her in the same place. 

Perhaps a picture of her, sitting there, in 
her bright young beauty, with a great book 
spread open on her knee, and the blank 
wall before her, would have been the very 
best symbol of Elizabeth Ramsay's life. 

She and her brother William were the 
orphan children of a Scotchman who had 
been captain of a- small merchant vessel. 
Three days after his marriage with their 
English mother, he had left her for a long 
voyage, returning at the end of two years 
for a brief visit of three weeks, and then 
sailing away again. With an almost over- 
strained loyalty, his young wife had elected 
to leave her own people and her father's 
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house, and to spend her long months of 
weary waiting in her husband's native town, 
where the bleak air pierced her tender 
frame, and Northern severity of manner and 
thought closed round her like a sea of 
ice. Through her husband's first absence 
she went bravely, perhaps almost as much 
consoled by her own sense of heroic endur- 
ance as by the advent of a sweet little son. 
But with his second absence there came a 
cruel difference. Perhaps she had endured 
as long as she could, and the tension had 
snapped the cord ; or perhaps hope, with 
some strange clairvoyance, saw the future, 
and failed at once, while yet there seemed 
no reason for such failure. Certain it was, 
that all the outward circumstances of that 
voyage were improved. The vessel was a 
better one, the passage less dangerous, and 
the time of absence likely to be much shorter. 
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But equally certain it was, that Mrs. Ramsay 
never resumed her former ways, never made 
the grim old matrons shake their heads at 
her dauntless cheerfulness, and no longer 
kept a diary to prove to her returning hus- 
band how little daily duties and delights 
had wiled away her , solitude. She made 
one or two fitful efforts to rejoin thie limited 
society of the place, but that was all. 
Afterwards, she was always at home when 
anybody called, — ^was always found sitting 
with folded hands, gazing out at the parlour 
window, which looked across the sea. She 
would have liked to have held her boy on 
her knee, but the babe seemed frightened at 
the pale face that forgot to mimic a smile 
even for his sake. Some, who had been 
foremost to condemn what they had called 
her ' light-headedness,' and to contemn the 
toy-like grace of her preparations for her 
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first-born, were now caught trying to repeat 
jokes to her; and old Mrs. Peddie, the 
Free - Kirk minister's wife, actually got 
patterns and ribbons for a new-fashioned 
bassinette, and, as she sternly phrased it, 
'wasted* a whole day trying to get her 
to be again interested in such 'rubbish.* 
Poor Elizabeth Ramsay! her wan, waiting 
face revived a whole oral literature of signs 
and wonders and forebodings! 

The first opportunity for the arrival of a 
letter came and passed — without one. The 
other captains* wives assured her there was 
nothing wonderful in that, and Mrs. Ramsay 
bore it with a strange, passive calmness. 
Not many weeks after, the time of her trial 
came upon her, and this time it was a little 
girl they laid upon her breast. She kissed 
it lightly, she did not fold her weak arms 
about it, and she turned her head wearily 
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towards the window, though that chamber- 
window did not look upon the sea. She 
was lying so when she died. 

Captain Ramsay's ship returned to East- 
port in due time, but it had another skipper. 
He had died of cholera, and they had buried 
him far out on the ocean. And for a week 
or two, the people who believed in 'queer' 
things (these were mostly the very clever 
or the nearly doited) were not utterly 
despised in Eastport ; and the Free-Kirk 
minister preached a sermon from the words, 
* I will come to visions and revelations.' 

Mrs. Ramsay's widowed mother, Mrs. 
Torpichen, travelled from Denver Comer to 
Eastport to fetch away the two little 
orphans. Captain Ramsay's 'people' had 
often lamented over his young wife's lax 
English and Episcopal training, but they 
were not at all inclined to dispute the 
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charge of the children. Though they' cen- 
sured poor Mrs. Torpichen for the real lace 
cap which had supplanted her widow's 
weeds, and for her whist and her hymn- 
book, still, in her capacity of guardian and 
maintainer, they considered her a ' providen- 
tial blessing,* especially as, they remarked 
among themselves, they might, as paternal 
relations, exert a powerful influence on the 
children, when their minds were opened and 
they were getting able to help themselves. 

Now it happened that the old house in 
Denver Corner had been Mrs. Torpichen's 
home all her life. She had been born there, 
and as it was her marriage portion, even 
her wedded days had been spent there. 
Through its door she had passed with her 
new wedding-ring on her finger ; through its 
door she had passed again in her widow's 
mourning. There she had brought up all 
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her children, and thence she had followed 

the mortal remains of them all, except her 

daughter Elizabeth, buried by the sea at 

Eastport, and one wild boy Tom, who had 

run off from home and been lost to know- 

ledge. Mrs. Torpichen had had a full and 

interesting life, of a quiet, womanly kind, 

and in life's eventide was inclined to take 

her rest and review her past The lonely 

rooms were not lonely to her. There was 

scarcely a piece of furniture which had not 

power to stir her heart as no living being 

could. 

She and her faithful old servant devoted 

themselves to little Willie and Elizabeth 

Ramsay. They too had their share in the 

sacred past, in which the old lady lived as 

contentedly and prettily as a quaint piece 

of Chelsea china in a locked cabinet. The 

stories for their early infancy were the 

B 
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stories of her own childhood, — the fairy 
godmother of their legends was their own 
real great -grandmother. Nay, they knew 
the idiosyncrasies of the old dog Tip, whose 
portrait, worked in wools, hung in the 
drawing-room, and the wit of the mouldy 
stuffed parrot Becker, as well, if not better 
than the dead and gone little children at 
whom Tip and Becker had snarled and 
snapped. 

Willie liked to hear these stories quite 
as well as Elizabeth. But while she only 
wanted to hear them again and again, 
Willie presently brought home a stray dog, 
and announced that he was going to have 
a Tip of his own. 

Poor Will's Tip was not received with 
much favour. Odious comparisons were 
drawn between him and his canine name- 
father. Elizabeth liked him at first, and 
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expected him to show the sagacity and 
devoted affection which had characterized 
the first Tip after a careful education of 
many years. Disappointed in this, she lost 
interest in him altogether, and went back 
to her grandmother's stories. But Will 
stuck valiantly to his adopted favourite, 
and presently became inclined to scoff at 
and doubt any of the first Tip's perfor- 
mances which his own dog failed to equal. 

This very little incident was a sign set 
in the two lives, as very little things often 
are, if people could be wise enough to 
understand them. For Willie, to hear of 
aught was at once to seek to get it, or 
rather the spirit of it, into his own life. 
For Elizabeth, it was but to long vaguely 
foi: the very thing gone hopelessly out of 
reach. 

Unwary grandmamma told stories of 
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great-uncle Robert, who had a passion for 
painting, and used to extract colours from 
household articles and make brushes out 
of the cat*s tail. Willie did not care a bit 
for painting, but the story fired him to put 
in practice his own love for mechanics, and 
the rolling-pin was found employed as the 
mainstay of a contrivance designed as a 
contribution towards the discovery of per- 
petual motion. 

Grandmamma would proudly show great- 
grandmamma's beautiful performances in 
satin embroidery. Elizabeth cobbled her 
strips of hemming, and lamented that in 
those days satin embroidery had grown so 
unfashionable that one did not even know 
where to get a pattern. She felt sure that 
she would be a splendid needlewoman if 
only she had satin to embroider. 

And so years passed on, till it was time 
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to consider what Willie was 'to be;' and 
poor grandmamma was sorely troubled by 
his desire to become an engineer, a pro- 
fession which had grown up in her own 
day, and which, therefore, no ancestor had 
followed before him! 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

[H ! things have sadly changed in 
Denver Corner, as well as every- 
where else/ sighed Mrs. Tor- 
pichen, as she looked from her window 
upon the house which stood cornerwise 
beside her own. 'I wish the place was as 
it used to be, for your sakes, children. It 
was not lonesome in my young time. The 
two families who lived here then were just 
like brothers and sisters.* 

*Well, we might be friends with the 
Withers, if only we knew them, grannie,' 
said Will. 

22 
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'They are quite a different stamp of 
people/ replied Mrs. Torpichen. *They 
may be very well in their way, but they 
are just common people, who seem not to 
understand social duties at all. I like to 
be civil to one's neighbours, and it is 
hardly possible to pass people constantly 
in that narrow passage without bowing to 
them; but they seem as though they didn't 
know what it meant — the girls look so cold, 
and the boy so shy and cubbish, while the 
mother always scuttles out of my way. 
Our old neighbours, the rector's family, 
were of quite another sort. You would 
have enjoyed joining their glees and round 
games, Elizabeth. And then there was 
such romance about them, too, for one of 
the sons was in the army, and another was 
a poet. I helped the girls to stitch the 
officer's ruffles when he followed Wellington, 
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and I used to sit with them through the 
evenings when news came that there had 
been another great battle. He was killed 
at Waterloo after killing two French offi- 
cers, in attempting to take their flag, and 
Wellington himself sent a word of condol- 
ence to the family; and his mother was so 
proud, that she would go to all the thanks- 
giving services, though she fainted once and 
had to be carried out. As for the poet, 
poor fellow, his was a sad, sad story, for he 
loved unhappily and his mind went wrong, 
and at last he destroyed himself/ 

'Young Withers is scarcely old enough 
to fall in love yet a while,* said irreverent 
Will, 'else I suppose he might do that, 
though he is only in a merchants office.* 

*Ah, but there are different ways of 
loving, and very few people can love in- 
tensely,* observed Elizabeth. 
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'You know a great deal about it, don't 
you ? ' asked saucy Will. * And do you 
mean to say, then, that he was right to 
kill himself because he could not have 
what he wanted?' 

' No, no,' said Mrs. Torpichen. ' Of course 
he was very wrong; but then, poor fellow, 
he could not help it : he had lost his reason.' 

'So had that man they held the inquest 
on last week,' argued Will. 'But then he 
need not have lost his reason. He drank 
it away.' 

'That was quite different,' said his sister. 
'If you have no more feeling, Willie, I wish 
you would not talk on such subjects.' 

'It was very sad for the poor rector,' 
mused Mrs. Torpichen, too engrossed with 
her own memories to pay much attention 
to the discussion which had grown out of 
them; 'for the coroner's jury would not 
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believe that his son had been insane, and 
in those days they buried all suicides who 
were not insane by torchlight, at x cross 
roads, with a stake driven through the body. 
It was so sad, for he had been such a 
gentle youth, with the most beautiful eyes 
I ever saw.* 

'Well, it was an abominable custom,* 
said Will; 'but I think we do some things 
quite as bad now, though in a different 
way.' 

'Ah, but the very cruelty only made all 
good people the more pitiful,* cried Eliza- 
beth, with a shell-pink flush on her cheek, 
and a moisture in her eyes. 'When some 
were so harsh to sin, it only made others 
more sensible of the sorrow and the suffer- 
ing which had led to it' 

' That is what I always say,' observed 
the irrepressible Will. ' I believe you would 
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put things down much better if you took 
'em in a calm, condescending way, and sent 
folks to the idiot asylum instead of the 
jail, and gave 'em in charge of the doctor 
instead of the policeman ! * 

'You do not understand me,' said Eliza- 
beth, 'you never do understand me; you 
always get hold of a fact without any feel- 
ing, and fact without feeling is only half 
truth, like the earth without air.* 

Will laughed. 'We don't see the air,' 
said he, 'unless it's foggy,' 

'It is no use to talk to you,' his sister 
replied; and she rose and left the room, 
going up-stairs to her own little sanctum. 

Elizabeth was very fond of that chamber 
of hers, for was it not the scenery to which 
she had played out many a little drama 
in her soul? There she had thrown her 
imagination into many an heroic part ; had 
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sat reading Plutarch, and thinking of Lady 
Jane Grey; had sat reading modern history, 
till she had felt herself Margaret Roper 
with her father's head in her lap, or Lucy 
Hutchinson watching at her husband's 
prison window. She had cut a portrait of 
Sir Philip Sidney from an old book, and 
stuck it in a frame, and hung it over the 
toilet glass. And she had made a cross of 
pine cones which Will had brought home 
after a day's holiday, and that was fixed 
up between the windows. Mrs. Torpichen 
did not altogether approve of this, saying 
that ''only Papists had cared for such 
things in her young days.* So that Eliza- 
beth never dared to confess that in her 
heart of hearts she sometimes thought it 
would be a very beautiful thing to be a 
nun, and shut oneself up in a cell, and 
dedicate all one's life to saying masses for 
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such poor souls as Chatterton or Churchill, 
or, nearer still, for the old rector's son. 

To own all the truth, Elizabeth Ramsay 
wrote poetry. Nobody had ever seen any 
of it. She thought her grandmother would 
not appreciate it; and as for Will, she 
would never have had another moment's 
peace had he been let into the secret of 
the * tears ' and ' fears,' the ' sighs * and ' cries,' 
the 'sorrows' and 'to-morrows,' which nearly 
made up her stock of rhymes. 

So she sat down this afternoon to enjoy 
one of those reveries which were fast ab- 
sorbing all the life of her life. She knew 
th^ old servant was not quite well, but 
there would be sure to be bread and butter 
for tea, and Will could just go without 
toast for once; though they had had boiled 
mutton for dinner, a dish which his appe- 
tite always failed to appreciate. It was the 
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day, too, when she ought to darn her 
stockings, but they could wait till to- 
morrow; they were sure to get done some- 
how. This sweet, dangerous mood of hers 
was not to be postponed for any such 
trivialities, for she could not always com- 
mand it, though she was delighted to think 
that it came on with ever-increasing facility. 
She got her pen and paper and began, — 

* O withered leaves and faded flowers. 

That cannot bloom again ; 
O broken hearts in this world of ours. 
Whose life is only pain. 

* Ye are just swept up without a sigh. 

And out of your place ye go ; 
There are few to mark you with wistful eye. 
Or pity*s tender glow,* 

To do Elizabeth justice, her verses did 
not please her. But then, in sundry lives 
of hectic geniuses who died young, she had 
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read 'early verses* which did not seem to 
her very much better. She felt quite sure 
that the inspiration must be in her, or else 
what fired her ambition in that direction ? 
Will never thought of such matters. Will 
had no mind beyond gases and pistons and 
such commonplace and material things. 

When his sister went up -stairs, Will 
thought he might as well go out. As he 
went through the hall, he thought he would 
just look into the kitchen, and ask poor old 
Betty if her headache was better. 

The old servant was crouching over the 
fire. Her young master's inquiry roused 
her, and she rose. 

*I ain't either better or worse, thank ye,' 
she said. 'But what we're bom to, that 
we must go through ; and it's no use me 
a-givin' up, with all my work about me. 
There's things wanted in from the grocer's. 
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Miss Lizzie promised to order 'em yester- 
day, but she forgot, and now we're cleared 
out, and they must be fetched at once.' 

'Never you trouble yourself, Betsy,' said 
Will ; ' ril have them home here by the 
time you'd have your bonnet and shawl 
put on/ 

'Nonsense,' she resisted; 'it ain't for 
young gentlemen to be going to shops and 
fetching home parcels. Why, your grand- 
ma's pa was that particular that he wouldn't 
even ' — 

'Never mind the old gentleman,' laughed 
Will 'A lot of his notions went out of 
fashion along with his pigtail. I'm going 
to be as fine a gentleman as he was, but 
of another sort. I don't like that story of 
his brother's going into the Church just 
because of the living that was in the family. 
That isn't my style. So, if the old gentle- 
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man's ghost pitches into me, Til tell him 
so. Give me the leathern portmanteau, 
Betsy, and then I shall only look as if I 
was off on my travels. Not that I care! 
I'd carry all the parcels home on my head, 
except for the grief it would give good 
souls like you, Betsy. Hurrah ! what a 
lark ! ' 

'Well, well,* said Betsy to herself as he 
went off, 'it's a real charity to let me sit 
still a bit longer, though he only does it 
because he's so fond of a frolic* 

It might be that Will's bright, healthy 
face had a charm which attracted wants 
towards him, but certain it is he seldom 
went out of doors without opportunities of 
showing all sorts of kindnesses to all sorts 
of people. Now, it was to see an old lady 
across a road; then, to whistle up an 
omnibus for a young lady; now, to pull a 

c 
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bell for a tiny child ; then, to heave a 
burden on to some errand-boy's shoulder. 
To-day, it was to count over an old woman's 
change, and assure her suspicious mind that 
the shopman had not cheated her. 

There were two little ragged children in 
the shop when Will went in, waiting to be 
served with an ounce of tea. They had 
been pushed back from the counter over 
and over again, — they were of no import- 
ance ; who was to reflect that perhaps some 
over-burdened washerwoman, whose minutes 
were their bread, might be waiting for their 
return, to proceed on her labours with re- 
freshed strength? Will noticed them, 
and when the smart shopman turned to 
the well - dressed young gentleman with 
a civil 'What for you, sir?' Will said 
frankly, 

'It's these youngsters' turn first, please;* 
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and the shopman laughed and proceeded to 
attend to them. 

They were looking wistfully at some 
pretty sweets ranged in glasses on the 
counter. They had no idea of wishing for 
them. But Will saw the glance in the little 
grave eyes, set in such worn and careful 
baby faces. There were some stray half- 
pence in his pocket. What fun it would be 
to give them a surprise ! 

'Two pennyworth of these, quick!' said 

he ; and the shopman stopped folding up 

the tea, and hastily measured out the 

. comfits, which Will as hastily thrust into 

the children's hands. 

They did not stop to thank him. Tfcey 
had not had much practice in the giving 
of thanks in their short lives. They 
snapped at the rare treasure as a starved 
dog snaps at a bone, and ran off as if 
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they feared it might be reclaimed. Their 
pleasure was not half so pleasant to see as 
the glow of delight on Will's fresh face. 

He had done it playfully, as being by 
far the best treat he could give himself 
with his twopence. It never struck him 
that in the years to come, in many a sordid 
trial and want, the remembrance of that 
passing pleasure might return upon those 
children's memories, and stir a blind faith 
into that joyful hope which generally works 
its own fulfilment. That thoughtless boy 
might stand to them as a true type of 
those good angels who descend unawares 
to bless. 

There was a lady sitting in the shop who 
saw the whole of the little episode. She was 
a rich lady, and lonely, and much tried. 
Before the little incident, she had thought 
wearily that she would give all her wealth and 
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position to be young and merry, like Will. 
But when she saw what he did, she thought 
to herself that perhaps the best part of his 
youth and joyousness was still within her 
reach. There was an old friend of hers whose 
life lacked many things, as hopelessly and as 
patiently as those children had wanted the 
sweets. Might not she supply them ? And 
as ways and means for the transmission of 
unexpected blessings dawned upon her mind, 
a smile broke over her wan face, and her 
own trials seemed farther off, and her own 
loneliness less chilling. For the angels 
help those who help others, and those who 
are friends to their fellow - creatures bind 
themselves eternally to the Friend above. 

Will packed the parcels into his port- 
manteau, and proceeded on his homeward 
way, whistling. It was almost dark, the 
lamps were all lit, and the streets were 
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very full of people hastening from business 
to their homes. Will always liked being 
out at this hour. The parlours behind 
the shops were all illuminated, presenting 
pictures of homely comfort in which Will 
took what his sister considered a most 
unromantic interest. Perhaps Will did not 
hurry home at quite the speed which he 
had promised old Betsy. 

A girl had walked before him down the 
whole length of a street. He had seen 
her figure without at all noticing it. She 
carried a bag which seemed to be as heavy 
as it was unwieldy. Suddenly some acci- 
dent happened — a strap broke, or a seam 
burst. It fell to the ground, scattering 
some of its contents. A man, rushing to 
catch a train, half stumbled over it, and 
swore. Two naughty street -boys stood to 
jeer. Will ran to the rescue. Though he 
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had but one hand free from his own load, 
still he was an efficient help in the fluttered 
girl's first purpose — that of gathering up 
her possessions and taking refuge in the 
nearest porch. 

It was only the work of an instant, and 
she was fairly under her temporary shelter 
before Will noticed that the distressed 
damsel was his own next-door neighbour, 
one of the Withers* girls. 

Those who know what mere contiguity 
means in London, will find it quite easy 
to believe, that though the Withers' had 
invaded the seclusion of Denver Corner 
fully six years back, and though Will had 
occasionally said a few words to the boy 
of the family, yet he had never before 
exchanged a single sentence with either of 
the daughters. 

*What shall we do.?' said Will promptly. 
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* That bag woii*t hold all this again. If we 
try it, it will only break down worse than 
before.* 

The first person plural sounded so com- 
forting, that the girl did not let it slip out 
of the question with which she responded 
to Will's inquiry. 

' What can we do } ' said she. 

' 111 tell you/ said he triumphantly. * I 
promised to be home quickly with the tea 
and things, and I'm afraid I'm late already ; 
so I'll run off with them and come back, 
and we'll manage it quite easily between 
us. Mind you wait, now. You're not 
frightened ? ' 

'Frightened! No, indeed!' she laughed, 
and off he scampered. 

The smile which the inquiry had called 
to her face had scarcely died away when 
he came back. She had not been idle 
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during the short interval; she had made 
up a small separate packet, and had found 
a piece of string, with which she had tied 
together the fractured bag. 

'Why, you do know how to^ help your- 
self,' said candid Will. 'You really don't 
want me much ; only you could not carry 
them both, I think ! * 

* I could if I was obliged,' she said, rather 
shortly. Poor thing, she knew she might 
have as much to do to-morrow, and she 
was not going to gainsay the strength she 
had. Had Will been a little older and 
more observant, her words would have 
sounded rather ungracious. Had he been 
older still and wiser, he would have known 
that, girl as she was, she had given a 
woman's answer, resolutely putting aside 
any staff for which her hand might some- 
times feel in vain. As it was, he received 
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her remark as he would if it had come 
from a boy, and thinking to himself that 
she was 'a brick/ simply took up the bag 
and marched along beside her. 

Will Ramsay did not know much of any 
girls except his sister, and his ideas con- 
cerning her sex generally received such a 
snubbing from her, that he was beginning 
to keep them to himself. To the mascu- 
line mind, aged sixteen or seventeen, the 
feminine gender usually presents a kind of 
beatific vision, which no words can ade- 
quately describe, so that the plainest and 
homeliest terms are resorted to, as serving 
as well as any other. If women could only 
realize the genuine affection and unbounded 
faith which find expression in such dubious 
phrases as 'one of the right sort,' 'true 
blue,' and 'thoroughbred* ! As Will Ramsay 
walked along beside his neighbour, saying 
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within himself that she was * a brick/ and 
knew the way to 'step out/ it meant a 
warmth of appreciation rather alarming for 
such a sudden acquaintance. 

But we all like those whom we help, 
especially if they seem rather unhelpable 
people, who would prefer to repulse most 
assistance. Certainly this must have been 
Lucy Withers' chief charm, for she did not 
seem a girl likely to have much other 
attraction for a lad with such a sister as 
dainty, peach - blossom Elizabeth. Yet, as 
Will never noticed what any woman wore, so 
he could not be prejudiced by Lucy's coarse 
dress and old - fashioned bonnet, though, 
unconsciously to himself, they might have 
repelled him by exaggerating the whiteness 
of her face and the angularity of her figure 
and movement. 

* It is rather late for you to be out alone. 
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IS it not?' he said. Elizabeth hardly ever 
went out alone, even in the brightest noon- 
tide. 

'Oh, no/ she said; 'not for me. I am 
often out much later than this.' 

* Are you ever frightened } ' he asked. 

'I used to be frightened/ she answered, 
'but I got over it There is really nothing 
to be frightened at. And one does not get 
so soon tired in the dark as in the light/ 

* There is a great deal of fancy in all 
these things, I do believe/ said Will. 

' Yes, indeed,' she replied ; ' but fancy is 
act till you know better.' 

There was something in her tone which 
made Will look at her. 

'It was very brave of you to keep on 
doing it till you left off being frightened/ 
he said. 

'No, it was not/ she answered quietly; 
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* it had to be done, and the sooner I ceased 
to be frightened, the better for me, that 
was all/ 

They had reached Denver Corner by this 
time. The old place was dark and still as 
usual. The lamps were lit in Mrs. Tor- 
pichen's drawing - room ; — a candle was 
burning dimly in the Withers' parlour. 
Lucy took a key from her pocket to admit 
her to her home, and Will waited on the 
step till she had deposited both her pack- 
ages within the door. A constraint seemed 
to fall on her as she thanked him. Perhaps 
those lamps and that candle had something 
to do with it. 

'What did you do with yourself all this 
afternoon. Will ? * asked his grandmother, as 
they all sat down at the tea-table. 

*I went to the grocer's for Betsy; — I 
took the black bag/ he added hastily, to 
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avert the shower of genteel horror otherwise 
sure to fall. 

Mrs. Torpichen gave a little sigh. One 
could trust the manners of men in the 
Church, the army, or the navy, as all her 
men - folk had been. But fondness for 
mechanics and chemistry seemed almost as 
dangerous as colonial life; and when Mrs. 
Torpichen thought of her own missing son 
Tom, she always said that she daresay he 
was ashamed to come back, because he had 
got into habits of putting his feet on the 
table and spitting on the carpet. 

Willie did not mention his gallant little 
adventure with Lucy Withers. He said to 
himself that there was nothing to tell. But 
he would have liked to speak of it ; his 
silence made it seem, somehow, guilty. Yet 
he knew the comments which would be 
pronounced, and he shrank from them. He 
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almost wished it had not happened. That 
IS how want of sympathy often affects a 
loyal young nature. It cannot reveal what 
it would, and a blank tablet is more con- 
genial to its honesty than an inscription in 
secret ink. 

Elizabeth, poring over the Faerie Queen, 
heard, in a dreamy way, that her brother 
had 'been to the grocer's.' She thought to 
herself how sad it was that people could so 
trifle away time. Sh^had added ten some- 
what similar verses to the two we have 
already seen ; and though she had sufficient 
good sense to feel that the result was a 
failure, still she felt that at least she had 
had an inspiration. 




CHAPTER III. 



AT NUMBER TWO. 




OBODY seemed to hear Lucy 
Withers' return home. She had 
to find her way through the dark- 
ness as best she could. 

Her mother and brother and sister were 
seated at table. Something in the manner 
of her entrance made them all look up, as 
if they thought she had some news to tell, 
or something to show. And perhaps she 
had ; for if a fading flower in the hand is 
something, surely even a passing pleasure in 
the heart is something too. 

There was no slovenliness about the apart- 
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ment or the table arrangements. Their 
deficiencies were simply those sure to show 
sooner or later in households where money 
is scarce and everybody is either too busy 
or too tired for the finer details of domestic 
care. It might be that the utter absence of 
any impromptu dash of beauty and bright- 
ness revealed an absorption and weariness 
of hearts as well as hands. 

The dim blue china, the dull metal teapot, 
the worn drab carpet on the floor, and the 
washed-out chintz on the chairs, were all in 
a sad harmony with the scared little woman 
who presided, with the grandly-outlined but 
gaunt young woman who was cutting the 
bread and butter, and with the bright, 
eager, worn face of the lad, who was just 
lifting the kettle from the hob. 

Lucy told her little story of her accident 
and her succour. Whatever was the reason 
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why no visitors ever came to Denver Corner, 
and why a family of young and healthy 
people mingled in no sort of society, it 
certainly appeared only to have bound them 
closer together. It was wonderful what 
little things they told each other. They 
seemed to tell everything. But they did 
not. If the accident had happened without 
the succour, Lucy would have kept it to 
herself. 

Yet the sympathy between them must 
have lain far below the surface, since it 
certainly was not apparent in the eldest 
sister's comment on Lucy's story. 

'Well, he could not do less. I should 
think he must have been very glad to have 
something to do at all. It must be a tame 
life for him, idling about with that poor old 
lady and that wishy-washy girl.* 

*I am sure they are very nice people/ 
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said Mrs. Withers meekly; 'under all cir- 
cumstances, it is not everybody who would 
always smile and bow as Mrs. Torpichen 
does when she sees me.* 

*Dear me!' cried Charlotte; Met them 
go their own ways, and let us go ours. We 
know quite well that there can be no real 
fellowship between us.* Her voice rested 
slowly on each word of the last sentence, 
and gave it a meaning beyond the words, 
and a stillness crept over the little group. 
Mrs. Withers raised her hand suddenly to 
her head, like one seized with a nervous 
pain, and her son moved his chair a little 
nearer to her. 

There was no conscious bitterness about 
Charlotte Withers' manner. She seemed 
but uttering aloud what she had often said 
to herself even more severely. She had 
one of those strong faces which reveal a 
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nature that never knows what it is to quai 
before any other, because its own disadvan 
tages, whether of fate or temperament, ar 
ever far more present to itself than the; 
could be even to the bitterest and sharpes 
enemy. On the tide of adversity she coul< 
float serenely, an adamantine vessel, whicl 
would not break in its roughest wav( 
Only it might mean woe to any piece c 
thinner porcelain that must keep beside,- 
doomed, therefore, not only to face breaker 
which, in the words of the quaint Scotcl 
proverb, it might otherwise 'jeuk and le 
the jaw go by,* but also to run the risk c 
collision with a strength whose lightest toucl 
might mean fracture. It is very well to b 
heroic; that is simply to live up to th 
height of one's nature, and therefore to b 
happy ; but woe to those whose hearts bin^ 
them to a heroism which is not wholl 
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their own! It is very fine to be Joan of 
Arc, but how about Joan of Arc's family ? 

In looking at her, one could not but feel 
that the only real happiness ever possible 
to such a woman as Charlotte Withers was 
a happiness which might some day crown 
the strain and stress which gave her face 
a sublimity as of an inaccessible rock or an 
impregnable fortress. For those were the 
similes fittest for the beauty of this woman, 
at an age when many may still be likened 
to roses or daisies or singing birds. If 
there were bowers on the summits of life's 
steeps, then she might rest there awhile ; 
but she could never have had any repose in 
bowers in the valleys. When women like 
her find no hard upward path, then it is 
not well for themselves, nor for any with 
whom they have to deal. 

Something of this truth had long dawned 
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upon Charlotte Withers. She felt that she 
would not exchange her lot of toil and 
hardship for any of the easier lives which 
she saw about her ; though how unremitting 
that toil was, and how hard its conditions, 
nobody outside the family could know. But 
she was still young, and therefore severe and 
rash in many of her conclusions. Perhaps 
there was an unconscious humility in them 
too. She could not realize that all others 
were not as herself, — that the peculiar 
triumphs which were good for her were 
not, therefore) always good for them. One 
must be more than six-and-twenty before 
one enters into that patient and perfect 
law of harmony between works and the 
hands set to them, sorrows and the hearts 
that bear them, which makes no man to 
differ, and leaves the strongest and the 
wisest with no praise beyond having done 
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that which was their duty. The truth that 
God cares for all His creatures, and works 
out what is best for each, has now nearly 
silenced the sentimental thanksgiving that 
implied a peculiar favouritism of Providence 
in the bestowal of apparent advantages. But 
reaction is often the old feeling in a new 
place, and Charlotte Withers was not with- 
out a secret exultation that she was not 
left to the tame and easy careers of mere 
* wishy-washy ' girls. 

The meal did not take a very long time. 
The girls rose from the table and went 
up - stairs. It seemed the mother's duty 
to wash and clear away the china, and 
straighten the apartment. Perhaps that 
explained the dimness and dinginess of 
everything; for a crushed heart probably 
finds its plainest expression in these little 
household matters. 
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Charlotte and Lucy went ^ up - stairs to 
their sanctum, — a bleak, bare room, fur- 
nished with a wooden table and desk, and 
two or three cane chairs. All the years 
that the Withers family had lived in 
Denver Corner, Charlotte had spent most 
of her waking hours in this place. 

Table and desk, and even floor, were 
strewn with sheets upon sheets of closely- 
written paper. Charlotte had been at work 
tliereon since six o'clock in the morning, 
and there was work still remaining which 
would keep her up till long past midnight. 
Her mother would shake her head some- 
times, and with slow, weak tears trickling 
from her faded eyes, would prophesy : 

'You don't feel it now, Lottie, but wait 
till the first break in your constitution, and 
then the change will come in like a flood.' 

'Well, we must all wear out in time,* 
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Charlotte would answer. 'And working 
through the night in my cool room cannot 
be more unwholesome than dancing through 
it among a hot, excited crowd/ 
' Lucy had carried up-stairs the great bag- 
gage with which Will Ramsay had helped 
her, and now began to arrange its contents 
on the wooden table. They consisted of a 
West -End Directory, and about two thou- 
sand envelopes. 

*Did you see the secretary at the hos- 
pital?' Charlotte asked. 

' Yes,' Lucy answered ; ' and he says he 
will trust our judgment to determine which 
streets are most likely to yield a crop of 
subscriptions in response to the circulars.' 

* Well,' said Charlotte, ' we scarcely charge 
for our judgment when we address envelopes 
at so much a thousand. But it is nice to 
be on the liberal side in one's dealing, and 
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it would be fine if we decided so correctly 
that the hospital got more this year than 
ever before. And did you give him my 
message about the charges? Tell me ex- 
actly what you said.* 

* I said, " My sister sends you her com- 
pliments, and as we have never done any 
envelope addressing before, we do not know 
how to charge ; so we sent to ask a lady 
who keeps an office for the employment of 
women in all kinds of work, but she did 
not seem to like anybody doing it apart 
from herself, and would not tell us any- 
thing. So my sister says we must be sure 
to be on the safe side, and we will begin 
doing them at three shillings a thousand, 
and if we find out that the proper charge 
is higher, we must just raise the price as 
we go along.'" 

'That's right,' said .Charlotte; .^tell the 
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truth and shame the devil. And I am 
quite sure we are on the safe side. I don't 
want to contend with anybody ; but if they 
will have it so, then it must be just a trial 
of strength.' 

*It is awful work getting these envelopes 
backwards and forwards/ said poor Lucy. 
*This six shillings' worth of hard work 
weighs more than three or four pounds' 
worth of your law copying.' 

*Well, there would be still five shillings 
profit if we paid a shilling for a cab/ 
answered Charlotte; *so we can comfort 
ourselves, that if we are very tired or busy 
we can always take one, and that feeling 
will give us strength not to need it But 
you shan't go for them at all, Lucy, unless 
I'm very busy. The exercise and change 
of exertion is exactly what I need. I often 
wish that I had time to take a twenty 
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miles* walk! But if I had time, perhaps I 
might not care for it, but might sit moon- 
ing at the window, like Miss Ramsay next 
door.' 

' I often think,' said Lucy, 'that if people's 
lives were more mixed up together, it would 
be better for everybody.' 

Charlotte did not answer. She was be- 
ginning her work. Her face seemed to 
grow a little sterner. 

M'm sure it made it much easier for me 
to-night when Mr. Ramsay helped me ; and 
as you say, it ought to have been a pleasure 
to him. That is what I mean,' Lucy added 
timidly. * I cannot understand why we can- 
not be friendly with those Ramsays. What 
should prevent our going there sometimes, 
and enjoying their pretty rooms and hearing 
their piano ? If I had pretty rooms and a 
beautiful piano, I should think it was the 
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height of happiness to share them with 
those who had neither. And if I was free 
to do exactly what I liked, I should think 
no fun equal to running in and helping 
busy people with their work, and giving 
them time for a pleasant walk or a longer 
rest/ 

'Ah yes, Lucy,' said Charlotte, quite 
gently; 'but somehow it is one thing to 
bestow these kindnesses, and altogether 
another to be able only to receive them.* 

*0f course the receiving is the hardest 
part,' Lucy pleaded, 'because it is more 
blessed to give than to receive; but then, — I 
don't know whether I can make my mean- 
ing plain — ^but if it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, then are not those who 
receive the greatest givers after all, because 
they give up the best part of the blessing > * 

Charlotte looked up thoughtfully. 'I 
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understand/ she said ; .* and if giving and 
receiving went on in that spirit, all would 
be well ; but as it is, giving is generally 
done in selfish pride, and receiving in 
selfish gratification.* 

*I don't say that I could receive in such 
a spirit of mutual love,* said poor Lucy 
humbly. *I think I should just receive 
because I was in great want. One would 
not argue over a cup of cold water if one 
was fairly dying from thirst.' 

There was more pathos in her quiet 
voice than in any flood of tears. The 
elder sister looked at her wistfully, and it 
shot across her heart with a pang, that per- 
haps she was demanding hard things of 
her whom she was wont in her gentler 
moments to call 'the little one.' Like all 
strong and noble natures, Charlotte Withers 
laid great stress on any item in another 
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burden of life which was not in her own. 
'The little one' had had six years of 
comfort less than she had. 'The little one' 
had not had her chance of proving that 
life without stem duty and hardship was 
apt to become flat, tame, and unprofitable. 
'The little one' was forced into all this 
struggle and endurance without a full share 
of the motives which made them com- 
paratively easy to Charlotte. 'The little 
one' had no past to look back upon, 
whence to derive the consolation that, even 
at the worst, 'to-day was better than 
yesterday.* 

'Lucy,' said the elder sister, 'you do not 
know about some things as well as I do. 
You have lived among ourselves so much ; 
yoi; do not know how differently people 
think and feel. For one thing, women who 
earn money by doing whatever work they are 
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best able to do, are not much honoured yet. 
It is thought that they lose their womanli- 
ness. Girls who choose to live on relations 
who are neither very able nor very willing 
to maintain them, are commonly thought 
more lady-like. Many men would not care 
to marry a woman who had worked for her 
bread. People don't say these things quite 
plainly, Lucy; they only act them. They 
would tell us that they respected us, 
but they would not ask us to a dinner 
party. They might say they wished their 
daughters were like us, but they would not 
be pleased if their sons wanted to marry 
us.' 

*But surely these are not the best sort 
of people } * cried poor Lucy. 

Charlotte smiled. * Aristocrats, either by 
nature or grace, to use a theological phrase, 
are a small proportion of the population/ 
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she said. 'The common run of -people 
are mostly very common!' 

* These people give reasons for their pre- 
judice/ she resumed. 'They tell you that 
women, going about among strangers with- 
out protection, are in danger of a subtle 
kind of insult, which damages their refine- 
ment of feeling and manner. I wonder 
what refinement a woman has who can 
receive an insult I* she added royally. 
In that, perhaps, Charlotte was hardly 
fair, for it is not every woman who 
can surround herself with an atmosphere 
which a queen on her throne might 
envy. 

*And you knew all this, and defied it, 
Lottie!' said Lucy. 

Charlotte laughed. 'Yes,' she said, 'and 

it did not cost me so very much either. 

Though I was not very old, I had found 

£ 
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out that such public opinion is not worth 
much.* 

* It IS so hard — so hard ! * cried Lucy. 
'And all for something that we are not 
compelled to do ! * 

Charlotte's face grew hard and stern. 
'Would it be easier if we were compelled?* 
she asked coldly. 

'But it is something we have no right to 
do/ Lucy pleaded. 'You yourself do not 
think we have any right to do it. Oh, 
Lottie, you do not in the least think it is 
possible that* — 

'No, never, never,' said Charlotte, with a 
strong light kindling in her beautiful face. 
'That is just where I feel I ought to be 
so, much braver and better able to bear 
than you, Lucy; for you cannot know our 
father as I did. It would have been my 
joy to serve him living and prosperous, so 
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it is my pride now to serve him dead and 
dishonoured ! * 

* But if — as he was innocent/ faltered poor 
Lucy, 'the loss which we are repaying has 
really no connection with him?' 

'So long as people fully believe he in- 
jured them, so long will we make full 
restitution,* said Charlotte sternly. 

'And do you think the right will ever 
come to light?' asked Lucy wistfully. 

Charlotte rose and paced the room, like 
some beautiful mountain animal cooped in 
a narrow prison. 

' Sooner or later,' she said. ' By our faith 
in God and in the ultimate triumph of 
right, we know that His ways are justice 
and His times are fit. But then His ways 
are past finding out, and His hours may 
be a thousand years. The sooner may be 
any day, Lucy. The later may not be in 
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this world at all. But it will come all the 
same.* 

She stood still. Her soul was on its 
mountain - tops now. This was the atmo- 
sphere which made hard work, hard fare, 
and hard measure into mere temporary- 
accidents not worth a moment's regard. 

Lucy suppressed a sigh. She had not 
had her little day, poor thing. She was 
walking her life's path because Charlotte 
was walking it before her, showing its 
beauty and its duty by the light of her 
strong will. She was something like a 
pioneer's devoted servant, who never thinks 
of desertion, but wishes his master would 
stop for once in comfortable quarters, in- 
stead of pushing on remorselessly across 
the desert. Lucy could not help turning 
a longing thought to ways of life where 
the girls had time to make lace and read 
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pleasant stories, and where the lads were 
free and gay and dashing, like young 
Ramsay. Lucy could not help looking 
forward, not to the Eternal Hills to which 
Charlotte lifted her eyes and found strength, 
but to the nearer years. Was it- always to 
be thus? How would it be with them in 
middle age? And how would it all end? 

' And when it is found out, — if it is found 
out soon, — shall we get our own back 
again ? ' she asked timidly. 

'We may or we may not,* Charlotte 
answered. 'Most likely we should not. 
But that does not matter.' 

And then they both went on with their 
work, and no more remarks were made, 
except such as had reference to pens and 
blotting-paper. Very soon after ten o'clock 
Charlotte sent her sister off to bed. Lightly 
as she always spoke of the unwholesomeness 
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of night-work, it was rarely that she allowed 
Lucy to do any. 

Lucy stifled down her longings and re- 
grets. She could never put them more 
plainly than she had to-night, and yet she 
thought that they had entirely escaped 
Charlotte's notice. 

It was past midnight before Charlotte 
paused for a short rest. She went to the 
window, drew aside the blind, and looked 
out. It was a clear, starlit night. Denver 
Corner might have been on the top of a 
mountain, it was so lonely and so still. 
There was no light burning in Mrs. 
Torpichen*s house. But she knew she 
was not the only wakeful watcher : her 
brother would be still at work in his own 
room. 

'And that accountant's work is so much 
more trying than my copying,' said Char- 
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lotte to herself; 'and such a life seems so 
unnatural for a lad of his age.' 

There was a gap of only eight years 
between herself and her brother, but those 
eight years had made an immense distance 
between their two lives when he was twelve 
and she was nearing twenty. 

Besides, life cannot be counted wholly by 
years. Experience is gained by force of 
circumstances rather than by lapse of time. 
Hours may be as centuries sometimes. 

Charlotte had had her love-story — ended 
quite, and utterly put away. Like many 
heroic women, she had not been loved 
heroically. Nobody ever named that bit of 
the past ; but she often thought of it, and 
her thoughts were without bitterness. The 
sharpest pang was that the greatest loss 
was not her own. 

* The remembrance must make him miser- 
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able sometimes, poor fellow/ she mused ; ' or 
if not, that is even greater misery. And 
yet it was not his fault. He had not 
counted on such a trial. He would have 
been as true as other men if he had been 
only tested as most are!* 

But to-night her thoughts were of her 
brother and sister. Was it better to be 
ignorant of the world and the world's ways, 
or to be disenchanted.^ She had thought 
to spare them much pain which she had 
undergone herself; — perhaps she was only 
leaving them to greater pain. 

She began to reflect that questions which 
never troubled her now would certainly echo 
through their lives by and by. A fancy- 
free girl like Lucy would be sure to have 
her maiden meditations. Charlotte mused 
that a heart like her own, which has 
proved that the cup of earthly love does 
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not always satisfy, is yet much more at 
rest than a heart ever hankering after 
something, which, because withheld, grows 
to undue proportion, and seems the one 
infallible panacea for all ills. Lucy would 
never be a brave and happy woman unless 
she made her own trial of life and won 
her own victory, or perhaps that defeat 
which sometimes means higher victory still. 
*She might be more fortunate than I 
was,' mused the elder sister, in whose soul 
all the highest motherly instincts were ever 
yearning, and who was really far more the 
true mother of the younger boy and girl, 
than Jthe faded, broken woman who had 
given them physical life, and whom they 
now pitied and petted, and called 'poor 
mamma.' 'Yes,* thought Charlotte; 'for 
Lucy is just the girl who attracts good, 
true men.' 
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And there rose before her eyes a vision 
of Lucy, a happy wife and mother, coming 
in to cheer her own lonely work by plea- 
sant chat and laughter, or welcoming her 
to her cheerful hearth in her few hours of 
leisure. In such joy there seemed such a 
large share for herself, that Charlotte 
turned hastily, to dispel a dream that 
might weaken her for the stern tasks of 
the present. She knew the antidote to 
such perilous stuff. It was a long, well-used 
book, wherein sums of money, scarcely ever 
larger than five guineas, and often amount- 
ing to only as many shillings, were slowly, 
slowly reducing a sum of several hundred 
pounds, against which they were set. For 
five years had that account been going on, 
and the amount was still ominously large. 
But the sight of that 'steep brae' only 
roused Charlotte's 'stout heart' to mount 
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it. She was not without secret sources of 
strength, which were real enough supplies 
to her, whatever they may seem to the 
outer world. Her long, lonely walks on 
business, at all sorts of queer hours, late or 
early, her long spells of lonely work, had 
hushed her soul for voices and intuitions 
that are apt to be drowned in the gabble 
of hollow civilities, and lost in the dust 
of beaten paths. The next world did not 
seem far off to Charlotte Withers, and the 
ministry of angels was to her no mere 
metaphor. She never doubted that her 
departed father knew what she was doing 
for his sake ; and in the ministry of angels 
surely he was very near her, with the same 
powers of protection and kindness which 
he had had on earth, only greater and 
wiser. Call these ideas 'dreams,' if you 
choose, — if they are but dreams to you, — 
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but we have high authority that all things 
must be judged by their fruits, and these 
brought strength and peace and a lofty joy 
to Charlotte Withers. 

But as she sat there, bending over that 
remorseless book, a new thought came to 
her. 

* My brother and sister are my father's 
dear children. Even for his sake only, 
there is a duty to be done to them as well 
as to his enemies and accusers. When the 
Master bade us give our cloak to those 
who had taken our coat, and so to love our 
enemies. He never bade us hate our friends.' 

And her practical conclusion was, *I 
must watch for some natural and simple 
chance of returning to a more sociable way 
of life; 



CHAPTER IV. 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 




ID anybody ever resolve to do 
anything without instantly find- 
ing an opening by which to carry 
out his resolution ? Possibly the opening 
was always there, only waiting the opened 
vision and outstretched hand to recognise 
and seize it. 

All the little household offices at 
Number Two had to be done by some 
member of the family, and these brought 
little interests and honours of their own. 
The poverty or the occupations which shut 

out from morning calls or country visits, 
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open up other channels of social duty and 
helpfulness. The lives which seem void 
of pleasures because they have not the 
pleasures of other lives, have pleasures of 
their own. 

There was an old milkwoman who served 
both the houses in Denver Comer. At 
Number One only old Betty knew her, and 
old Betty knew how both her husband and 
her son had met their deaths in their em- 
ployment ^s railway guards, and how hard 
the old woman worked and fared that she 
might keep herself and her little grandson 
off the parish. Old Betty called her *a 
decent body/ and sometimes gave some 
bones a second boiling, that she might offer 
a cup of broth to the old woman on her 
rounds in the cold mornings. That was all 
Betty could do. She never thought of 
speaking about her to Mrs. Torpichen, and 
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if she had, the most that would have re- 
sulted would have been the gift of a cast- 
off garment. To give old clothes to more 
immediate dependants, and to have a guinea 
ready for every institution to which one 
might be asked to subscribe, was the form 
which charity took with Mrs. Torpichen. 

But at Number Two, Charlotte Withers 
knew the old woman; for, as much as she 
possibly could, Charlotte did everything 
miscalled 'menial' which had to be seen 
by outsiders. Her mother might set the 
breakfast and dust the rooms, but it was 
Charlotte who took in the milk and fetched 
the shopping if the tradespeople did not 
come in time. She knew her mother would 
have done these things heartlessly and de- 
spairingly, because ' nothing mattered now ; * 
and she knew that Lucy, the poor 'little 
one,' would have done them furtively and 
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painfully, because how could she possibly 
realize how little this kind of thing mattered 
at all ? 

Charlotte Withers knew all about the old 
woman's husband and son, and all about 
the little grandson. It was she who had 
suggested the possibility of his attending a 
night-school, even while he ' minded * a stall 
during the day ; for this was long before the 
School Board epoch. It cost Charlotte a 
pang to make the suggestion, when she 
could not offer to pay the trifling fee. But 
the idea would have been much harder for 
the poor old woman to find out for herself 
than was the extra twopence a week. It 
is help such as this which aids the poor, 
not in their poverty, but out of it The 
moral strength that the grandmother derived 
from feeling that her Jem was 'getting an 
eddication,' carried her bravely through the 
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minute thrift which made an ounce and a 
half of tea last as long as two ounces had. 

She used to bring his 'copies* to show 
Miss Withers; and when Jem, sharp and 
shrewd and anxious to be 'making some- 
thing/ began to be tempted by the emolu- 
ments of pot-boys and stable-lads, it was 
Charlotte who noticed when one of the 
lawyers for whom she worked wanted an 
office-boy, and put in a word for Jem and 
his good character, and got him the place. 

He had entered on his duties about a 
week before the commencement of our 
story. And this morning, when Charlotte 
answered the old woman's ring, she found 
her armed with' a huge bunch of chrysan- 
themums, which she offered with the ex- 
planation that *Jem had been visiting a 
friend of his out Loughton way, which his 

father was a market-gardener, and Jem had 

F 
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got those given him, and bid her say, if 
Miss Withers would accept them, with his 
respects, he*d take it werry kind/ 

Of course, Charlotte was delighted. Now 
the milkwoman always rang the bells of 
Numbers One and Two simultaneously, be- 
cause Betty was often slow. But this morn- 
ing she was prompt 

* Them's real pretty flowers,' she said, for 
she and Charlotte had long exchanged 
*good mornings.* *I wish there were more 
of them on sale about here, that I might 
bring 'em home to the missus sometimes. 
But there is nothing to be had but them 
cut and dried boukets, set so stiff that you 
hardly know whether they're real flowers or 
cut out of wegetables.' 

*Let me give you some of these,' said 
Charlotte. It struck her this would be a 
pleasant recognition of Will Ramsay's kind- 
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ness to her sister. She made a liberal 
division of the flowers, and directed Betty 
to take them to Mrs. Torpichen at break- 
fast-time, *with Miss Withers' compliments.* 
When Lucy came down-stairs, Charlotte 
told her of the little advance she had made 
towards neighbourliness. Not that Charlotte 
much expected aught would come of it, 
but she feared lest anything in her manner 
on the previous evening should have led 
Lucy to fancy that she would discourage 
any more intimate relations with the out- 
side world, — an impression she wished to 
remove. Lucy said nothing, but her heart 
filled with the tenderest gratitude. It was 
by similar experiences of her watchful and 
ready love that Charlotte had bound her 
brother and sister to herself, in a loyalty 
that might have become blind idolatry had 
its object been less worthy. 
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Then they applied themselves to their work. 
The days were never long at Number Two. 
The possibility of every post bringing 
orders for more work was as exciting as 
the possibility of invitations ; and there was 
absorbing interest in making one order so 
dovetail with another as to miss none. 

Charlotte did not find her occupation of 
copyist so 'merely mechanical* as some 
people would have thought it. She had 
curious manuscripts to copy sometimes, — 
many of which, she discovered, never ulti- 
mately found their way into print, but 
which revealed strange ways of thought 
seething under the formulas of the world, 
and now and then casting up a fact which 
refused to be forgotten. Her interviews 
with their writers, too, — the undress kind of 
interview so possible in arrangements where 
one regards the other much as an auto- 
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maton, — were deeply interesting to Charlotte. 
Studies of character lay beneath her matter- 
of-fact arrangements about folios and pages 
and pence. By these interviews she had 
long since discovered that the prodigality 
of nature is not confined to matter, — that 
minds are maimed and wasted with the 
same seeming recklessness as bodies, — that 
the fields of speculation are as red with 
mangled thought as are the fields of battle 
with the slain. It was a tonic discipline, 
bitter, but wholesome, because it presently 
brought the conviction that the one re- 
deeming power of the universe is goodness, 
in the form of love which seeks not its 
own, and looks not on its own things, but 
on the things of others ; and that, in pro- 
portion as the mark of selfishness is set on 
anything, strength, intellect, perception, or 
emotion, in that proportion will its influence 
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be narrowed, and swift and certain will be its 
decay and doom. Many and many a fancy, 
which Charlotte had once counted as faith, 
was torn up in that stern blast of experience. 
But truth is ever merciful, and always gives 
tenfold more than she takes away. 

Even the dry law -papers which she 
copied had lessons for Charlotte, — hints of 
the subtlety and magnitude of hereditary 
influences, and of strange, secret, compen- 
sating laws of nature ; to say nothing of 
occasional terrible revelations of social 
depths and complications beneath the 
smooth surface of society, each working 
itself into some great problem that the race 
must solve some day. 

But apart from, all these finer seeds of 
thought, which could fructify on no soil not 
specially prepared for them, Charlotte soon 
learned how it is that practical life so often 
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seems to compensate for the want of theo- 
retic training, and that 'plain people/ so 
called, often safely walk straight on, where 
philosophers are left to grope in the midst 
of their own imaginings. It was not long 
before Charlotte, as a genuine working 
woman, found out, that whatever women 
should be, and whatever they may become, 
they are not at present the best friends to 
women, — that in the present century, at 
least, few women who have not had per- 
sonal and enforced experience of earning 
money are to be trusted with deciding the 
rate of payment for work to be done by 
their own sex, — that feminine logic is in 
such a condition, that it is apt to conclude 
that if the over-driven, untrained, and often 
morally degraded slave of a slop-worker is 
infamously ill-paid by six shillings a week, 
the educated, trustworthy, and model em- 
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ployee of a lady philanthropist should go 
down on her knees in gratitude for a w^ge 
of half-a-guinea. 

*To whom is woman to look for justice 
except to her sister-woman?* asked one 
enthusiastic lady, who had kept Charlotte 
waiting for half an hour while she talked 
to an idle lady of rank, and who then pro- 
ceeded to dock twopence off Charlotte's 
modest account, because the last page of the 
manuscript was not quite covered, though 
she never thought of paying (as Charlotte 
never thought of charging) if tjie first page 
held only a few lines. 

'Perhaps to her brother-man,* Charlotte 
answered quietly. 

*0h, man is always our natural enemy,* 
said the lady. 

*I have wondered sometimes how it is 
that God did not divide the sexes by some- 
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thing at least as wide as the Atlantic/ 
Charlotte observed. 

*So have 1/ assented the lady, who did 
not see the sarcasm. She gave Charlotte a 
ticket for her lecture of that evening, and 
having nothing else to do, Charlotte went 
to hear it, and smiled secretly at the mani- 
fest delight with which the speaker allowed 
a viscount to escort her to the platform. 
Would she have been quite so pleased if 
he had been even a dowager - duchess ? 
Charlotte concluded that theories need not 
much be dreaded while there remains within 
their own originators a secret principle 
which turns them into satire. 

But Charlotte saw clearly enough that 
her sex had certain rights not yet fully 
attained, — the right of more duty, and the 
right of better acquiring powers to do it ; 
and that in this quest even the scream of 
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the wildest ' woman's rights ' woman has its 
place and its use, if only to startle and 
warn. She saw that men have no 'right* 
to set their womankind aside from their 
share of thff serious and worthy duty of 
life ; that those domestic duties which must 
ever be the first, cannot occupy all women 
all their lives; that brothers must not feel 
their dignity touched if their sisters are 
breadwinners, or think they have no right 
to wish to be so, because they can be * kept * 
like stalled oxen, even though they be 
equally helpless to ensure that such sus- 
tenance be continued a single day. 

With fresh food pouring every day into 
all these grooves of thought, Charlotte never 
found her work monotonous. She was quite 
aware that these years of stem labour had 
been to her a time of more rapid growth 
than all the years before. 
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She and Lucy always had a great 
deal of talk while they were writing. 
Lucy could not have gathered up at first 
hand as Charlotte did, but she could learn 
from Charlotte. She got Charlotte's con- 
clusions, without the terrible throes through 
which Charlotte reached many of them. 
In proportion as the mental tonic was less 
bitter, of course it was less strengthening; 
but it was as strong as she could take, 
sometimes almost stronger. With all the 
sisters' tender affection for each other, this 
disproportion of strength stood in the way 
of that perfect form of friendship which re- 
quires to make no secret even of moments 
of depolarization and change. With all 
profoundest reverence be it spoken, perhaps 
some weaker hearts wavered and sank 
when the same voice which had said, * Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me,* was 
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heard to cry, * My God ! my God ! why 
hast Thou forsaken me ? * — that very cry, 
which above all others, has appealed to the 
innermost depth and loyalty of the stronger 
natures. 

But Charlotte had one such friend, and 
a life that counts even one such is a rich 
life. 

There needs but few words in this 
deeper, understanding love, and Charlotte 
and her brother Hugh seldom talked to- 
gether as did Charlotte and Lucy. 

Hugh was only eighteen now; he had 
been quite a child when the shadows had 
fallen which had darkened all their lives. 
In those first days of darkness, when to 
the family shame and impoverishment there 
was added for Charlotte an especial heart 
pang, he had seemed the only one who 
ever found that she, who was so strong to 
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uphold and cheer the rest, yet crept away 
sometimes to solitude and darkness. He 
had stolen into her chamber, never speak- 
ing, never touching her, but simply sitting 
down and waiting until she stretched out 
her hand to his, and then only nestling a 
little nearer. In a voyage from America 
to England, which had happened in the 
history of that period, it was Hugh who 
always shared Charlotte's midnight walks on 
deck, long after the mother and Lucy were 
weeping in their dreams below. 

In all the time that had gone by since, 
nobody else knew that Charlotte had ever 
quailed. Her mother and Lucy must not 
guess that the strength on which they 
based theirs could shake. In Mrs. Withers 
it would have unloosed a stream . of self- 
pity and maternal bewailing that would for 
a time have utterly swamped the cheerful- 
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ness that was growing over the black 
chasm of their trial. 

Hugh's little room was his elder sister's 
sanctuary. There she went that sad even- 
ing when she found that the writer of the 
sweet poems, which had thrilled her as she 
copied them, was but an unhappy soul who 
had failed in every duty that makes woman- 
hood holy. There she went on the anni- 
versaries of her broken -off engagement. 
There, too, she repaired at those strange 
times, so familiar to most deeper souls, 
when, with no fresh, outward cause, a cloud 
sweeps down on life like a November fog, 
shutting out the heavens and the hills, and 
defiling the path we tread, till heart is sick 
and foot is weary. 

Generally she said nothing. She had 
never gone beyond the laconic remark that 
*she was in the dumps.' It was enough 
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just to sit down beside Hugh's desk, and 
listen to the scratch, scratch of his pen, as 
he added up his rows of figures, and meet 
his eyes as every now and again he 
looked up and smiled. That presently 
brought back her faith, — her restful confi- 
dence in the great depth of love and wisdom 
lying below the storms of time and fate ; or 
made the little trouble or failure of the 
day show as the mere falling off of a 
chrysalis, that the thought or the effort 
within may rise into higher form. Once or 
twice a few tears had come, as the tension 
of lonely agony relaxed. But Hugh never 
said a word. Only then, if possible, he 
generally left off working, and asked her to 
come with him for a walk. They used to 
go to Tower Hill, and look down on the 
river; to St. Paul's Churchyard, and see 
the cathedral in the moonlight; and Char- 
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lotte always came home, as she herself 
would have put it, *in her right mind.* 
She could not explain the spell. She only 
knew that no spiritual ' Abana * or * Phar- 
par/ no eloquent poet or preacher, no new 
sights or wonderful sounds, could have 
brought the healing that lay in those few 
moments of silent sympathy, and in the 
simple cheer of their twilight stroll. 

Charlotte did not go to Hugh's room 
only when she was sad. She went straight 
there when, on the evening after she had 
sent the flowers to Mrs. Torpichen, old 
Betty brought a note conveying that lady's 
compliments and thanks, and an invitation 
to Miss Withers to take tea at Number One 
on the following evening, and bring her 
brother or sister with her. 

She had not expected such a result, and 
it almost startled her, as aims fulfilled be- 
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fore our anticipation do startle us. Would 
it be really honest to visit a house where 
it was not known that her dead father's 
memory was blackened by a charge of 
fraud and forgery? Was she really doing 
what was best for Hugh and Lucy, or 
might they not presently learn bitter lessons; 
which should shut them up' in a soul soli- 
tude and cynicism far more terrible than 
mere social seclusion? And yet, how de* 
lighted Lucy was, and how pleasant it was 
to hear her break off into natural, girlish 
chatter, saying that she thought she should 
let her hair down in curls, and trim her 
best frock with some crochet of her own 
making ! Charlotte felt even her own heart 
beat quicker. However concentrated has 
been our experience, life can never possibly 
be quite finished for us at six-and-twenty. 

She went off to Hugh's chamber, leaving 

G 
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Lucy standing before the little square look- 
ing-glass in their writing-room, with her 
hair loosened in a sunny shower about her 
shoulders. Charlotte wanted to be with 
somebody whose soul would reflect back 
her own mingled feelings, blended into form 
and purpose. 

Having been very busy, she had not 
visited Hugh at his work for two or three 
weeks. She found the room very strongly 
lit, but she did not notice that at first. 

'Actually an invitation to take tea next 
door ! * she cried ; ' the boy helps our Lucy 
in the street, I send Mrs. Torpichen a bunch 
of flowers, and lo, an acquaintanceship is 
struck up ! The world is not a very cold, 
closed world after all, is it, Hugh?* 

* It is always as kind as it can be,' said 
Hugh. And Charlotte knew, that like her- 
self, he was thinking that it needs a great 
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strength to accept the world's kindness as 
far as it can give it, and yet go on cheerily 
to the regions where it cannot follow. 

'This life is dull for Lucy/ Charlotte 
said. 'A change and more society will be 
better for her.' 

'It will be better for us all/ Hugh 
answered. 

' I don't know that it will give much 
pleasure to me/ Charlotte said again. 

* You have never considered whether any- 
thing was pleasant to you, but only if it 
was right and best/ observed Hugh. 

And Charlotte looked up at him and 
thanked him with her eyes. For his simple 
words, with rebuke lovingly hidden in praise, 
had conveyed a truth often needed by those 
who would never shrink from undisguised 
duty — to wit, that what is generally con- 
sidered pleasure, in ceasing to be pleasure 
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to them, may itself pass over to the domain 
of sternest duty — a self-sacrifice cunningly 
hidden in festal wreaths and incense. 

'Young Ramsay is a fine fellow/ Hugh 
went on. ' IVe often wished I knew more 
of him, and could grow more like him.' 

■ You ! ' cried Charlotte, with sisterly in- 
justice ; ' why, you are worth a hundred 
such ! * 

Hugh laughed heartily and shook his 
head. 

'Would he sit toiling as you do?* asked 
Charlotte; 'would he give up everything of 
his own, as you do?* 

'Yes, he would; and be a great deal 
merrier over it,* Hugh persisted. ' I don*t 
give up much. I'm naturally a quiet, se- 
dentary individual ; no other life would 
suit me better than this.* 

*Ah/ said Charlotte, startled out of her 
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principle of reserve by her desire to show 
her brother to himself as she saw him ; 
'you may be quiet and sedentary^ but you 
would not be less quiet studying Greek 
than adding figures. And then your music ! 
— and no time for any of it ! * 

Something like a spasm of pain flashed 
over Hugh's face for an instant, and then 
vanished. 

He only said, 'We believe in God, and 
in immortal life by His will.' 

And the quiet voice, simple as were the 
words, gave back to Charlotte her ac- 
customed vision of the wide sweeps of 
eternity, with space enough for all crooked 
paths to grow straight, and for the slowest 
harvests to ripen. And she again felt that 
the same strength which had been given 
her for her stern duties, would also uphold 
her through the puzzles and delays of life. 
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There was a short silence, and then 
Charlotte said: 

* I wish you and Lucy could accept this 
invitation.' 

'But it is given to you/ Hugh answered, 
'and Lucy must go with you. It does not 
matter at all. I get as much good out of 
it as either of you ; for young Ramsay 
and I are sure to get friendly now.' 

'Hugh,' said his sister, looking up sud- 
denly, 'do you think it is good for you to 
work with such a terribly brilliant light?' 

' Brilliant ! ' he echoed. ' I have been 
thinking how bad it is. Night after night 
I have been turning it higher, but all to 
no purpose,' 

'Do you mean to say that you do not 
now see that the room is in a blaze of 
light?* Charlotte asked, almost indignantly. 

'On the contrary,* he said, 'I had just 
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moved my desk closer to the burner, be- 
cause I could scarcely see at all.' 

Charlotte rose from the low seat she had 
taken, and as she looked at her brother, 
a strange anxiety crept across her face. 

*Is it only this light that you notice is 
so bad ? ' she asked, with a forced careless- 
ness. 

Hugh laughed in perfect unconscious- 
ness. 'No,' he said. 'I wonder how mother 
can endure such poor candles as we have 
had lately in her parlour. 

A terrible fear had seized on Charlotte's 
heart. But she said, quite calmly, 'I think 
you have been working too hard, and by 
artificial light. You must take a day's 
rest' 

'I can't just now,* Hugh answered. 

'You must rest to-morrow,' she said. 
*We two shall be taking holiday, and I 
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shall have no enjoyment at all if I thmk 
of you toiling away here. Be idle for once, 
Hugh, by way of a treat to me/ 

'Very well, then,* he replied, laughing. 
'And I hope you will consider that if I 
give up my evening's work for your sake, 
I make you a present worth about five 
shillings.' 

' My darling ! my darling ! ' she cried 
tenderly, and put her arms round his neck, 
and kissed him in a way that Hugh did 
not understand at all. 





CHAPTER V. 

THE INVITATION. 

T might not have deducted much 
from Lucy Withers* glee had she 
known that the invitation from 
Mrs. Torpichen was wholly a suggestion of 
Will Ramsay's. 

When Charlotte's chrysanthemums ap- 
peared on the breakfast - table, he had 
thought it a fit opportunity to throw in a 
remark about his having ' happened to help 
the younger Miss Withers with her bag 
the day before.' 

• Well, I am sure it is very well-bred of 
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them to acknowledge a kindness so nicely/ 
said Mrs. Torpichen. 'I must send in 
something in my turn. Some of the new- 
laid eggs we get from the country might 
be a treat for them, poor things.' 

* Why don't you ask them to tea } * Will 
blurted out. 'I should think they'd like 
that best; I know I should.' 

'Oh, my dear, but we cannot ask every- 
body to tea just because they know how 
to behave themselves,' said Mrs. Torpichen. 
* I often thiiik my little dressmaker is a 
much better-bred woman than many one 
meets in society, but one would never think 
of asking her to tea.' 

*Why not.^' asked undaunted Will, 

'Because it is not usual,' answered the 
grandmamma. 

'But is it wrong.?* Will persisted. 

' I can't say it is wrong, my dear,' said 
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Mrs, Torpichen ; * it would be just queer, — 
what nobody else does.* 

'Then, if everybody else did wrong, you 
would not do right, because it would be 
queer ? * inquired Will. 

Grandmamma parried the question. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,* said she, ' cannot 
be the friends of those who are not ladies 
and gentlemen. They may be kind to 
them, and they should be always particu- 
larly courteous and considerate towards 
their inferiors.* Grandmamma generally 
tagged morals to her arguments, even as 
she had tagged them to the. lessons of 
WilFs and Elizabeth's childhood. 

' I want to know what makes a lady or 
a gentleman,* observed sturdy Will. 'I am 
sure the Miss Withers I met last night 
spoke like a lady and behaved like one.* 

• I have no doubt they are very well- 
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behaved and well-meaning young people/ 
pursued Mrs. Torpichen dubiously. 'It 
would not matter so tnuch if it was a 
question of your acquaintanceship with their 
brother. But I have to consider Elizabeth.' 
*I mean to be friendly with them myself 
— if they will let me/ said Will quietly. 
Will might argue boisterously and bluntly, 
but his resolutions always came calmly. 
Grandmamma was puzzled ; she had not 
understood these things among the men of 
her own family. As she would have said, 
'They had been quite different/ She had 
never doubted that they took ways of their 
own, but they had always kept such ways 
entirely out of sight of their womenkind ; 
treating all their little religious and social 
dogmas with the cheerful acquiescence usu- 
ally shown to the babbling of babes. 
Grandmamma felt ready to blame herself 
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for the novel enjojrment she had experienced 
in Will's inclination to frank confidence. 
It might require her to hear thii^ that 
would not be pleasant to her, and with 
which she would not know what to do. 
She sighed, and observed: 

' I fear I made a mistake in bringing 
you up beside me. A boy needs a man to 
manage him!' 

'I wish I was under a man's manage- 
ment/ retorted Will ; ' for if he didn't give 
me more freedom than you do, grand- 
mamma, — I'd take it;' and Will flung out 
of the room ; and presently an odour, not 
of Araby, revealed, that he was busy with 
what Mrs. Torpichen called his 'nasty 
chemicals.' 

'What do you think about this, Eliza- 
beth?* asked poor, puzzled Mrs. Torpichen. 

Elizabeth, who had been deep in the 
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perusal of Sir Charles Grandison^ looked 
up, and asked innocently, 

'About what, grandmamma?* 

*Hoot, child, are you deaf?* said Mrs. 
Torpichen testily. * Don't you hear that 
Will wants to ask the Withers' to tea?* 

*Well, grandmamma,' Elizabeth answered, 
' I think we should do so. It might 
have a good influence on them. Our 
blessings are only given to us to be im- 
parted.' 

But Mrs. Torpichen heard her grand- 
daughter's magnanimous sentiments only as 
Elizabeth had heard the discussion between 
her and Will She was musing that she 
must not cross the boy too much, — that if 
she gave him his own way a little, he might 
listen the more when she urged upon him 
the Civil Service appointment for which she 
had interest. Might not he be satisfied to 
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'amuse* himself with his engines and 
chemicals in his spare hours till he got a 
wife, when he would be sure to discard all 
that 'rubbish/ and settle down to the Times 
and a rubber of whist, like any other 
gentleman ? Yes, she would give Will his 
way, not because she thought it right, but 
because she thought it safe. 

She sat down and wrote the note to 
Charlotte, and actually sent Betty off with 
it before she went up-stairs and told Will. 

He received the news as coolly and as 
ungratefully as people usually receive privi- 
leges conceded not by right but by policy. 
It is poor diplomacy to grant a wish 
after first withholding and soiling it. It is 
like allowing a nation to resume a province 
we cannot keep, after we have blighted and 
impoverished it. The concession is but a 
monument of the wrong. 
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'Well, I did it to please him/ was 
the poor grandmother's inward comment ; 
'and if he is not pleased, at any rate I 
have done my best, and need not reproach 
myself.' 

*I shan't enjoy any fun now,' was Will's 
own reflection. * I can't be jolly with 
people after they have been picked to 
pieces. But I must do 'the best I can, for 
it won't be fair to give the Withers' a dull 
time because of grandmother's nonsense.* 

Many of Mrs. Torpichen's qualms were 
ended when the two girls came in. Char- 
lotte did not look ' a common person.* She 
was no longer disguised by cheap and 
coarse outer garments, moiled and hacked 
by hard usage in all weathers. Perhaps 
the costliest robe would not have set forth 
her grave beauty and dignity so well as 
her plain dark gown, mad^ in one of those 
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simple styles which outlast a score of 
fashions, and finished about her throat with 
a frill of thick muslin. There was some- 
thing in her composure that actually made 
Mrs. Torpichen turn with a sense of relief 
to Lucy, with her flowing' curls and her 
pretty mixture of girlish shyness and 
delight. 

In truth, Charlotte was so preoccupied, 
that she was quite deadened to the pleasure 
and pain that might easily have mingled 
in this first return to the ways and habits 
of her early girlhood. All the joys and 
sorrows of the past, even the stern task 
which it had set her life, were just now 
all paled before a new terror that was 
rising within her. She had made Hugh 
renew his promise of not working that 
night, and she was secretly resolved that 

next morning she would make him go 

H 
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with her to the best oculist in London. 
Over and over again she said to herself 
that it was nothing — some mere passing 
weakness caused by over-exertion — that she 
only wished to assure herself of this fact, 
and then must be more watchful of Hugh, 
and all would be well. But over and over 
again something said to her that this was 
not nothing — that it would not pass — that 
this very presentiment was a shadow merci- 
fully sent before to prepare her for another 
blo^. And then she braced up her heart, 
and bade it be hopeful while it could, for 
that was a duty which another day might 
snatch from it. 

Elizabeth, with her ideas of 'good in- 
fluence,* had not thought it necessary to 
dress for people who could not be con- 
sidered ' company ; ' and somehow Elizabeth 
looked slack and dim beside Charlotte and 
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Lucy to-day. She did not know what to 
talk about. It could be no use to speak 
of the Faerie Qtieen or of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney to these girls, who would surely take 
no interest in these subjects, even if they 
had ever heard their names. It was use- 
less to expect them to share her enthu- 
siasm about heroes and heroism, for, as 
grandmamma said, 'They must have had 
hard enough work to get their livelihood, 
poor things.* She must begin at some 
point which they were likely to under- 
stand, and then try and lead them up- 
wards. How pleasant it would be to open 
to them entirely new avenues of elevation 
and enjoyment ! She began by asking 
Lucy if she was fond of reading ; to which 
Lucy replied that she liked it, but did 
not think she was so fond of it as some 
people were. 
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'Oh, I think you would be if you got 
nice books/ said Elizabeth. 'What kind 
of books do you like best ? ' 

'Novels/ suggested Will. 

' I have read hardly any/ said Lucy. ' I 
think I like poetry best : one need only 
read such little bits to get thoughts that 
stay in one's mind while one is at work.' 

' I adore poetry, ' said Elizabeth ; ' and 
how interesting poets must be! I daresay 
that you don't know there was a poet once 
lived in your house ? * 

* What was his name ? ' asked Charlotte. 

'Tristram, Reginald Tristram/ answered 
Elizabeth. 

'You never heard of him before, did 
you. Miss Withers ? ' asked Will. 

'AH poets do not attain fame,* said 
Elizabeth. 'Don't you remember Gray's 
line about "mute, inglorious Miltons"?' 
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'Aren't your ideas rather in a muddle?' 
asked Will saucily. *I may be "a mute, 
inglorious Milton " for aught you know ; but 
if a man once writes, he is not "mute," 
whether he is a Milton or not. I don't 
believe Reginald Tristram ever got into 
print.' 

'All poetry is not printed, Will/ said 
Elizabeth. 

* No, indeed,' Charlotte said earnestly ; ' all 
poetry is not even written — just as all 
lovely scenes and all changing skies are 
not painted.' 

*I reckon you read a good deal. Miss 
Withers,' observed Will quite deferentially. 

* I have rejid,' answered Charlotte simply. 
'I like the sort of books that make you 

do something,' added Will, edging his chair 
a little nearer to her. 

*I think that quality depends as much 
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on the reader as on the book/ Charlotte 
replied, smiling. Will's healthy, handsome 
face and frank manner attracted and 
touched the quiet woman, who knew what 
was in him, and in the world before 
him, so much better than he knew him- 
self. 

' I don't understand literary merits,' said ' 
Will humbly, 'but I know what I like. 
I like books with life in 'em, and where a 
man does something besides talk and spoon. 
You'll not care for Cooper's novels, now. 
Miss Withers?' 

'Indeed I do,' she answered. 'I have 
read nearly all of them, and like them all. 
The Pilot is perhaps my favourite.* 

*Why, so it is mine!' said Will in 
ecstasy. 'I didn't think ladies cared for 
that sort of book. And do you like 
Marryat's novels?* 
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* Some of them/ Charlotte admitted. ' I 
like the Old Commodore exceedingly/ 

'Well, this is jolly!' was Will's candid 
comment. 'I've never before got anybody 
to talk to me about these books except 
fellows, and all fellows don't seem to care 
for them. Those books make me wish I 
was on the sea or in the backwoods, 
cutting down trees and living a fine free 
life.' 

*What is the use of wishing that, when 
you are to be a professional man in 
London?' said Mrs. Torpichen softly. 

'That is not settled yet,' retorted Will, 
with a decided change of face and manner, 
which signified more to Charlotte than to 
anybody else in the room. And there was 
a moment's pause, till Will went on: 

'But there are some books which people 
don't read except to help them to do 
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something straight off. A fellow won't 
read chemistry unless he is making experi- 
ments, or mechanics unless he goes in for 
machinery. I suppose you don't take any 
interest in these things, Miss Withers ? ' 

'I don't know very much about them,' 
she answered ; ' I used to be very much 
interested in chemical experiments, but 
that was very long ago, and I fear that 
the little knowledge I acquired then has 
grown quite rusty.' 

' Oh, if that's all,' said Will, ' you'll soon 

« 

rub it up again. If you'd care for them, 
I'd show you some nice experinients this 
evening.' 

* You cause horrid smells, and I'm always 
afraid of something going off and making 
a mess,' expostulated Mrs. Torpichen, 

* You can come up to my laboratory,* 
said Will. *It has no carpet to spoil. 
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Anybody who likes can come, and then go 
away when they are tired/ 

* Shall you care to go?' Elizabeth in- 
quired of Lucy. 

*Yes, very much indeed/ was her answer, 
'for I have heard so much about these 
experiments from Charlotte, but have never 
seen any myself.' 

' Then we will all go,' said Elizabeth ; 
*only I think the laboratory is very dis- 
agreeable. One is afraid to move for fear 
of doing some mischief. And then it is all 
a fuss and a mess for nothing. If there was 
any object in it, it would be delightful. 
How grand it is to think of Miss Herschel 
helping the great astronomer in his ob- 
servatory ! But then Will can't do any- 
thing ! ' 

Nobody could guess that it cost Charlotte 
an effort to enter WilFs little den. Mrs. 
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Torpichen thought that she was naturally 
glad of any amusement. And Elizabeth, 
who from her own chamber could see 
something of the barrenness of the Withers' 
workroom, said to herself that they could 
not notice the dinginess of the laboratory. 
But, indeed, when Charlotte once entered 
it, she found that it did not too vividly 
recall the elaborately fitted and kept room 
in which she had been the interested pupil 
and even the proud helper of the lover she 
had lost. There were the familiar bottles 
and batteries, the pervading atmosphere ; 
and there all resemblance ended. 

Mrs. Torpichen and Elizabeth and Lucy 
lingered about awhile, and soon retired. 
Elizabeth tempted Lucy away by naming 
the piano. 

Will was in his element. Who of us ia 
not delighted with a hearer who knows 
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enough to enter into our arguments, and 
yet not so much, as to be above our ex- 
planations ? 

*I wish Elizabeth was like you/ he said 
frankly. 'But she is all for poetry and 
romance. She does not care for these 
things, and I don't care for those/ 

* Oh, I should think you like poetry,' said 
Charlotte. 

' Me ! * exclaimed Will. ' You would not 
say so if you knew me,' he added, with a 
sort of compunction. * I'm just a common, 
practical sort of fellow.' 

'Well, is not poetry practical?' asked 
Charlotte. She thought within herself, * Is 
not poetry the distilled essence of practical 
life?' but she would not go into metaphy- 
sics, but went on : * For instance, it is called 
practical to have a home, and to care for it 
and keep it ; therefore if a song like " Home, 
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sweet home," stirs up many to remember 
and care for their homes, is not that prac- 
tical too?' 

* I never thought of it in that light,' said 
Will ; ' but poets are generally queer, foolish 
sort of people themselves, now, are they 
not?' 

Charlotte laughed softly. *Some poets 
people may despise because they do not 
make money or become lord mayor, but 
those people forget that they lay up treasure 
and gain rank of their own special kind. 
And some poets are very poor creatures 
indeed. But the great poets are generally 
very practical even in business. Shakespeare 
made money and bought a manor-house, 
and kept very strict accounts. 

* One never thinks of Shakespeare as a 
poet,* said Will thoughtfully. ' Indeed, one 
does not think of him much at all. One 
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thinks of Lady Macbeth and Hamlet, and 
half forgets he made them. I haven't read 
much of Shakespeare/ he hastened to con- 
fess, ' but IVe seen two or three of his 
plays acted.' 

'It IS a proof of his greatness that he 
shows himself only in his work,* said 
Charlotte, 'for that is like God Himself. 
And his work, like nature, ever keeps an 
open secret. For instance, as long as people 
thought it right to torture and cheat Jews, 
they fancied Shakespeare thought so too ; 
yet somehow his picture of Shylock made 
some people think differently, and then we 
begin to think perhaps that was what 
Shakespeare had meant all the time.* 

Will listened reverently. Perhaps he did 
not enter into all her words, but he caught 
a glimpse of rights and freedom which he 
had been too long taught to regard as sheer 
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rebellion and irreverence. What ! might 
even such blunt criticism as he was often 
inclined to give to picture or poem be a 
truer homage than mere consent and praise ? 
If so, it would be worth going to galleries 
and reading books. For, unfortunately, the 
great masters of art or thought, like great 
liberators, can hardly set men free from 
other tyrants without enslaving them to 
themselves. 

*I sometimes think,' Charlotte went on 
quietly, while Will pottered about, 'that 
we are not quite fair in our use of the 
word " poet." Poetry is only the expression 
of somebody's heroic life or of somebody's 
sweet or noble thoughts. Sometimes it is 
the life or the thought of the "poet" him- 
self, and then the life or the thought is as 
infinitely higher and more beautiful than 
the mere language which displays it, as a 
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grand landscape or a glorious sky is beyond 
the best picture ever painted. What I mean 
is^ that surely no inspiration is so direct as 
that which breathes in beautiful deeds, and 
that he who does best is therefore the most 
inspired man.' 

*rve thought something like that at 
times/ said Will eagerly, 'though I could 
never have put it so. IVe thought, if I'd 
had a chance among those old knights, I 
might have made another ballad by giving 
somebody else something to write about, 
though I can't make two words clink 
myself.' 

'But you have as good a chance to-day 
of making your life worth living, and there- 
fore worth telling,' said Charlotte. 

' What can a fellow do now ? ' asked Will 
ruefully. 

'Anything I' said Charlotte. 'It is not 
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what we do, but the spirit in which we 
do it, which signifies. What makes the dif- 
ference between mercenary and patriotic 
troops? They both fight; they are both 
paid; but the former fight that they may 
be paid, and the latter are paid that they 
may fight. Whatever work we do, if we 
do it, not only as well as others can 
compel us to do it, but with our utmost 
strength and ability, becomes heroic work, 
and makes the worker a hero. And I do 
believe, if his strength and power grow 
beyond his work, the economy of the 
universe will soon find that out. Many 
heroic occasions lack heroes, but I don't 
think a hero ever lacked a heroic occasion.* 
'But this is called "the iron age,"* said 
Will. *It is an age of machinery, and 
telegraphs and steam-engines do seem so 
terribly matter-of-fact.* 
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'Why should they?* asked Charlotte. 
'May not the fault lie with us, and not 
with them? Is not vigilance as much the 
honourable duty of a railway guard as of 
a sentry ? Does not his duty of caring for 
the safety of his fellow - creatures require 
as much exercise of self-conquest and self- 
forgetfulness as the duty of any watchman 
on castles of old? The dreadful accidents 
that happen sometimes, and all the sorrow 
and misery they bring, should show us 
what the general dutifulness and efficiency 
of these people mean/ 

'I can see that,* said Will, thoughtfully, 
'but few people notice it: they don't think 
anything of a man who, as they say, 
"merely does his duty.**' 

'And yet that is all that anybody can 

do,* answered Charlotte; 'because whatever 

coipes in our way and within our power 

I 
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is nothing less or more than "merely our 
duty."'' 

'Ah, but people mean that they merely 
do the duty for which they are paid/ said 
Will. 

*That is because it is commonly put 
that we work for our wages, and not that 
we take wages that we may work/ ex- 
plained Charlotte; 'but . man is always 
better than his theories, for whenever we 
come across anybody who does only that 
which is in his bond, we are at once aware 
of somebody who is not doing his duty. 
All social life would stop to-morrow tinless 
nearly everybody not only filled the mea- 
sure of his labour, but pressed it down, and 
let it run over!' 

Tve sometimes thought that maybe rail- 
way guards and engine-drivers, who are so 
careful and so patient with crowds of people 
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going out for their health and pleasure, may 
be doing God's work as much as mission- 
aries and preachers/ said Will, thoughtfully. 
'But then grandmother says it is quite a 
different thing; and whenever clergymen 
say anything at all about these practical 
matters, they only say that God will even 
accept such trifles from those who can give 
no more/ 

'In such a tangled mass as this life is, 
I do not know how anybody can decide 
what is a trifle and what is not,' Charlotte 
replied gravely. 

' Oh, but they mean these are just worldly 
affairs — just what we do with our hands — 
nothing high or spiritual, don't you see?* 
said Will, shyly. 

'I do not understand how things can be 
thus separated,* Charlotte answered. 'How 
can the soul show itself except through the 
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body? How can we know what any man 
believes except by what he does? Paul 
himself was clearly on the side of the pro- 
posal, "I will show thee my faith by my 
works." What is religion, except it is life?* 

'I wish I could always think soj' said 
Will. 'It would make things a great deal 
easier for me/ he added, with quite un- 
conscious self-praise. 'If I thought it was 
worshipping God to make a good engine, or 
to invent some machine to help people, that 
would be grand. I do think it is, myself, 
sometimes ; but when everybody else seems 
to think the idea is wicked, I get puzzled, 
and ready to give it all up. 

'I don't know how it is,' he went on, 
'but I seem doomed to be wicked one way 
or the other. I don't believe I'll be a good 
man if I stay here at office work. I'll be 
either downright wild or just a sleepy 
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drone. Is it right for me to stay when I 
know that ? Then when I talk of going 
away, pioneering somewhere^ grandmamma 
cries, and says it will break her heart, and 
that it is my duty to stay with Elizabeth. 
She did let some of her own sons go 
away, and she lost sight of the last one 
who went, and I suppose that makes her 
nervous ; but anyhow, is it right for me to 
go while she feels so?' 

, ' It is not right of you to be angry with 
her for feeling so,' said Charlotte, gently. 
*It is quite natural in her. You can't 
think how much it will cost her to give 
you up.' 

* I'm sure I don't see why it should : 
I'm only a trouble to her,' observed Will, 
softened. 

*I don't know how it is,' he resumed, 
*but I feel as if I am bound to go out to 
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the Far West of America. There isn't any 
reason for it None of our people have 
been there ; but I almost feel as if Fd been 
there myself already, and was fated to re- 
turn. I feel as if something was waiting 

ft 

for me to do out there. Do you think 
there is anything in these feelings, Miss 
Withers ? ' 

'I cannot say I do not,' she answered 
quietly. *I almost think they are what is 
meant in the Bible when it is said, "The 
Lord called him." But if it is indeed the 
voice of God, then a way will be opened 
for you to obey, now that your eyes are 
^ opened to watch for it. It is strange that 
you should be longing to go to the part 
of the world whence we come. We were 
all born in Wisconsin.* 

Will felt a strange thrill as she said 
that. It was like the first responding 
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vibration on the chord that he had been 
long striking. But he only said — 

'I suppose we must go down-stairs. It 
is too bad of me to have kept you in this 
nasty room all this time.' 

' I have enjoyed myself exceedingly,' was 
Charlotte's truthful answer. Her admission 
to the needs of another life seemed to 
have given her heart fresh strength to face 
even its new terror. For the bitterest 
wrong that sorrow can do us, is that it 
is apt to shut us in with itself. Blessed 
be any necessity or duty which forces back 
the door ! Charlotte felt that she owed a 
debt to frank Will Ramsay, and that she 
had served nobody so much as herself when 
she had resolved to venture again into a 
little social life. 

Down in the parlour, Elizabeth had 
been singing. Lucy Withers neither played 
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nor sang — her education had been cut 
short too soon for accomplishments. But 
she had told her hostesses that her sister 
*used to sing/ and so Charlotte was at 
once invited to perform. A glance at 
Elizabeth*s music quite ex'plained how 
Will thought that poetry was out of 
sympathy with such feelings as he knew 
himself. There were old sentimental songs 
of Mrs. Torpichen's generation — * Oh no, we 
never mention her/ or 'Poor Mary Anne;' 
and there were newer sentimental songs — 
'When the swallows/ and 'I cannot sing 
the old songs/ Charlotte tried a different 
strain — the stirring melody of 

* A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast ; '^ 

and when that was done, she struck up 

* Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil ' — 
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and had her reward in Will's brightened 
face and enthusiastic comment — 

' That is the style ! ' 

So ended a very pleasant evening. 
Only one person felt a little disappointed, 
and that was Elizabeth. She had found 
no opportunity for being a Lady Bountiful, 
or for exercising an 'elevating influence.' 
She could not feel that all the reason for 
gratulation lay with herself. She even felt 
a pang of jealousy as she thought of the 
deferent and interested tone Will had used 
towards Miss Withers. It seemed a positive 
injustice to herself that the Withers' should 
be so different to the ordinary girls she 
had supposed them. She even had a 
secret consciousness that, in acquaintance 
with them, the balance of advantage might 
not be on their side. 

*They are not common people,' was Mrs. 
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Torpichen's verdict * It is a pity they are 
so poor; the eldest sister might be an 
ornament to any class of society. I am 
glad you thought of inviting them, Will/ 
she added, diplomatically. 

' The younger one is a pretty little thing,* 
said Will, 'but Miss Withers is a brick.' 
And he thought to himself it was well to 
be Hugh Withers, to have such a sister; 
and then supposed he was breaking the 
tenth commandment, for though it did not 
forbid one ' to covet one's neighbour's sister,' 
she was certainly included in the clause, 
*or anything that is his.' 




CHAPTER VI. 



DARKNESS. 




EXT day brought its stern duty 
to Charlotte. 

In persuading Hugh to visit an 
oculist, she did not have so much difficulty 
as she had feared. Nor yet did he laugh 
at her, or warn her that she was 'fussing.* 
But he was quite cheerful. 

Mrs. Withers and Lucy made no remark 
on such an unwonted event as Hugh's stay- 
ing away from his office and going out in 
the morning with Charlotte. It was one 
feature of the extreme and intimate confi- 
dence in which the family lived, that what 

139 
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was not told was never asked ; it was cer- 
tain to be told when the right time came. 
The custom had grown up in the earlier 
days, when Charlotte had been battling 
sternly and blindly for work, when effort 
would have been checked or hindered, and 
failure doubly embittered, by question or 
comment. 

The brother and sister had scarcely been 
together in the West End of London by 
daylight before. As Charlotte mechanically 
glanced at the brilliant shops they were 
passing, there came to her remembrance a 
poor funeral she had once seen, where the 
little children, following their dead father, 
were pressing forward to see the sweet, 
unfamiliar lane through which they, were 
driving. And then she thought of the 
many pleasant seaside resorts, which hun- 
dreds never see till they go there to vainly 
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watch some hand-to-hand combat, where 
death conquers. But Hugh went on talking 
cheerily. 

It seemed to poor Charlotte as if an 
atmosphere of doom hung over the great 
house where their journey ended. The 
servant who admitted them seemed to 
speak with the consideration due to the 
fated. Was it possible that any little 
children were laughing and playing in the 
upper chambers? Did merry guests ever 
pass up and down the broad staircase.? 
How cool the place was, — how shadowed, — 
how quiet ! Never, to the end of her days, 
did Charlotte forget that chamber, with its 
dim Turkey carpet, its great mirror, its 
dark pictures, and the terrible instruments 
standing here and there. Sitting there, she 
knew she would never forget it. Sitting 
there, if the passionate hopefulness of love 
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would have permitted it, she could herself 
have written out the sentence to be pro- 
nounced. It is a mercy that it is often so, 
or we could scarcely forgive the man who 
told us what God had not told us first. 

The great oculist came in — a bluff, 
middle - aged man. His minutes were 
guineas. He knew at a glance which was 
his patient, and began asking his quick, 
pointed questions. Hugh answered as 
pointedly. Charlotte stood aside, and heard 
the gentler tone creep into the oculist's 
voice, and kne^ what it meant. 

'Well,* he said, withdrawing the last in- 
strument he had tried, but leaving his hand 
on Hugh's shoulder; 'well!* 

'What is to be done.^* Hugh asked 
brightly, 

'Nothing,' said the oculist very kindly. 
* But if you are careful of yourself, this may 
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come on slowly, and you piay- be much better 
prepared for it than you are now/ He 
looked up at Charlotte, but he understood 
her white face and set lips, and attempted 
no consolation. She did not say a word as 
she opened her purse, but the oculist put 
his hand over hers. 

Tm not going to be paid for such work 
as this/ he said. 

* But you must be paid, sir,' said Hugh. 

' Very well,* he answered ; ' come and pay 
me when you are making a fortune in some 
line you would never have entered upon 
but for to-day. That has happened to me 
before now. I shall put you down among 
my debtors, and shall expect to see you 
again.' 

He shook hands with Hugh ; he looked 
at Charlotte again, and still took no notice 
of her. 
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Once more they were out in the street 
Hugh put his hand through his sister's 
arm, and she did not heed where he led 
her, — ^till suddenly the houses ceased ^ and 
Hyde Park, with its autumn trees in a soft, 
white mist, lay before them. 

There were few people there at that 
season of the year. Hugh turned into a 
long avenue of trees. He must speak to 
Charlotte now. She had kept her terrible 
silence long enough ; and they were alone 
at last. 

' Lottie ! ' was all he said. 

'Oh, Hugh, Hugh!' she cried. 'What 
have I done!— what have I done! It is I 
who have brought this on you ! ' 

'Are you quite sure I should not have 
found out what was my duty without your 
telling me, Lottie?' her brother asked very 
quietly. 
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'But it was not your duty/ she wailed. 
'Nobody would have said it was duty! 
Perhaps it was only my pride ! ' 

'It was my pride too/ said Hugh. 

'I ought to have been more thoughtful 
for you/ she cried. 'I ought to have re- 
membered what a boy you were, and what 
a changed life you were made to live! 
And I ought not to have let you go on 
working as you did, night after night, by 
artificial light, and often not enough of it' 

'You did that yourself, Lottie/ said 
Hugh, 'and it has not harmed you.* 

'It was not worth while,' she exclaimed 
again ; 'my father himself would say it was 
not worth it' 

Poor Charlotte ! Was there ever a sacri- 
fice which at some time in its history did 
not seem too dear.? What great man who 

has freed a country has ^ not turned dis- 

K 
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gusted from the bickering and pettiness of 
its politics, to regret the graves which were 
filled to buy such a freedom ? There must 
not be too much counting of the cost in 
our beginnings. It is well that we cannot 
see some of the near consequences of our 
heroisms, or they might remain unperformed. 
If we could see all their consequences, and 
the consequences of their consequences^ that 
might have a different effect 

*If I could only bear it myself!' she 
cried again ; * but I have brought it upon 
youl' 

'You have the hardest part to bear still, 
Lottie,* said Hugh ; ' for I know myself I 
had rather this had happened to me than 
to you, and you have to bear its happening 
to me. I don't believe any of us will ever 
be able to cheat you out of the hardest 
part, Lottie.' 




■ Whit grent man who has freed a counlir has 
giuted ft-om the hiclcenoff and pettines of its poliiii 
graves which he filled to boy aiich freedom.'— Doin< 



I. 
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She was crying now; the horrible spell 
was broken. 

'I shall begin playing the violin again, 
Lottie/ Hugh went on cheerfully. * It seems 
I am to have leisure for it, after all. You 
can't think what a trial it was to give that 
up. Now I will practise very diligently, 
and ril be a help to you yet, and not a 
burden, Lottie.' 

* A burden ! ' she echoed. * If you say 
that again, Hugh, I shall hate you.' 

* Then I think I had better say it again,' 
said Hugh playfully, 'just to see what your 
hatred is like. For I have had nothing 
from you yet but the truest love.* 

'You shall do no more of that horrible 
accountant work,* said Charlotte positively. 

'I don't think I will,' Hugh assented 
cheerfully. Til stick to my practising. 
Fancy! I haven't even touched my violin 
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for more than two years. My playing made 
me so dissatisfied that I thought I had 
better give it up entirely, as I should have 
no leisure to improve it You see that was 
all I knew about it, Lottie. 

'Don't trouble yourself about a little 
more delay in paying off that money for 
father's sake/ he went on again. *ril soon 
make up for that* 

'You need not think about it,' said 
Charlotte quickly. 

'Yes, I must,* he answered; 'it gives me 
hope and ambition.' 

' And what will poor mother say ? ' 
Charlotte cried, tears bursting out afresh. 
'Must she an$i Lucy know at once? I 
wonder if it is quite certain ? — if tliere is no 
hope ? ' 

'They must know at once,' said Hugh 
calmly. 'They will learn how to bear it 
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from you. If you do not think it is an 
unmitigated calamity, they will soon agree 
with you. 

'I am afraid that my practising will 
bore you and Lucy terribly at first,* he 
went on, 'but soon I hope it will be plea- 
sant to hear. Lottie, I can't expect you to 
believe how the thought of my return to 
music reconciles me to my coming blindness. 
I think God is shutting my eyes that I 
may hear better. I can't see beauty every- 
where, as some people seem able to see it, 
but I can hear harmony in everything, — 
even rising out of the discord of a street 
squabble. I don't think the Scotch wife spoke 
metaphorically when she said her husband's 
foot had " music in it." Lottie, I do believe 
I shall actually see better in my mind, 
playing and blind, than without music and 
with my eyes ! Perhaps I shall even get 
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egotistical, and fancy that because my lot 
suits me, it is privileged beyond others.' 

And so the two went home in the tender 
autumn sunshine, and another great sorrow 
lay behind them — another hope put in its 
grave. But the flowers of peace were already 
springing over it, and the light on the 
everlasting hills was still sweeter than before. 
And Charlotte, with the new terror already 
growing old and familiar in her heart, found 
it had but brought fresh strength to her 
ancient faith that * to -day is better than 
yesterday.* 




CHAPTER VIL 



TAKING COUNSEL. 




F course^ the little household at 
Number Two had their weaker, 
wearier moments, when the hard- 
ship of the hour bore heavily upon them, — 
when Regret looked back, and Fear looked 
forward. Mrs. Withers might be tearful 
sometimes, and Charlotte might speak 
rather sharply and sternly ; Lucy might 
be a little fitful, and even Hugh himself 
become silent. But they each understood 
the other; and when Mrs. Withers heard 
the hard ring in Charlotte's voice, she knew 
it was sympathy growing into anguish, and 
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hastened to hide her tears ; and when Lucy 
said a disheartened word, Hugh would 
rouse himself to a joke. 

Alas! it was not so harmonious at 
Number One. The crisis in Will Ramsay's 
life had come — that crisis when it is de- 
cided whether a boy shall fully live out 
the special life God has given him, safe 
and happy in the love and confidence of 
his kindred, or whether he shall fight it out 
desperately, — what might have been his 
stronghold turning into a hostile camp, 
because his foes are those of his own 
household. 

Poor Mrs. Torpichen! Again and again 
she lamented that there was no man set 
in authority over her grandson. She 
thought she did her best because she 
scarcely ever opened her mouth without 
letting fall some expression intended to 
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have weight with Will. Every sermon she 
heard, every book she read, every memory 
she awakened, seemed to her to bring 
forth new and old arguments on her side 
of the subject. Were not doctors, lawyers, 
and clergymen the great exponents of the 
highest relations of man with man, healing, 
helping, and instructing? Were not the 
army and the navy the grand buttresses 
of the nation? As for the Civil Service 
(to which grandmamma secretly inclined, 
as being least exposed to infection or 
danger), was it not that administration of 
affairs without which nothing else could 
go on? As for engineering, which Will 
talked of, it was a comparatively new em- 
ployment, and nobody knew what sort of 
people would mostly take it up; for her 
own part, she remembered there was a text 
in the Bible, ' Meddle not with those who 
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are given to change.* As for the back- 
woods, which Will muttered about some- 
times, who went there but prodigals and 
scapegraces? Her son Tom who had gone 
abroad had not been the brightest of the 
family, and his travels had certainly not 
improved him, or he would not have left 
off writing to his mother; 'but there — if 
her heart was to be broken, the will of 
God be done ! * and Mrs. Torpichen's hand- 
kerchief would go up to her eyes. 

Poor dear lady! She was making her- 
self very miserable, and quite forgot — as 
we are all apt to do— that misery is a 
very infectious disease, and that its symp- 
toms may be more dangerous at eighteen 
than at sixty-eight 

Will Ramsay could no more change the 
true bent of his mind than the Ethiopian 
can change his skin or the leopard his 
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spots. He could not even be made to 
feel that his own inclinations were wrong. 
But he could easily be convinced that 
other people thought so. He felt that he 
was making Mrs. Torpichen unhappy. He 
could scarcely enter into any conversation 
without either submitting to be talked at 
or causing a quarrel. He began to feel 
that, though he could not be other than he 
was, it was still possible that he might 
be really one of those prodigals and scape- 
graces in whose ranks his grandmother 
seemed always ready to put him. 

He began to wonder whether some of 
these prodigals and scapegraces were as 
helplessly unconscious of real shortcoming 
as he was himself. He began to feel a 
secret sympathy with all black sheep. 

There was no joy in his home life now. 
If his grandmother was kind to him, the 
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first sign of docility on his part caused 
the poor lady to eagerly press forward 
her own object, and so to repel him with 
a bitter sense of his own undutifulness 
and ingratitude. He never sought Eliza- 
beth's sympathy. And Mrs. Torpichen did, 
and therefore gained it. Perhaps, also, 
sympathy with her grandmother cost 
Elizabeth less than would sympathy with 
her brother. The one would have involved 
long walks, sittings in the cold laboratory, 
interest in words and ways of thought 
strange to her mind. The former only 
meant a dreamy assent, delivered inter- 
jectionally in the course of her fireside 
romance reading, or at most, a feverish 
scratching up of emotion by a little senti- 
mental talk. Her relations to Will in the 
present seemed to her but a bore, a com- 
monplace trifle; yet already a vision was 
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beginning to rise of Will in the future, a 
prodigal returning to her prayers and her 
guardian-angelship. She rejected the one 
shy feeler for her fellowship which Will 
ever extended — a proposal to go for a long 
walk — and then went off to her room and 
prayed for him with many rounded phrases. 

Will began to make acquaintances with 
whom he had nothing- in common but a 
feeling of outlawry. They were no more 
willing or able to talk on his favourite 
subjects than was Mrs. Torpichen herself. 
They were simply out of tune with their 
homes, as he was with his; and, to tell 
the truth, poor Will felt a sharp pang to 
' find himself, as he phrased it, 'in the same 
box' with such people. 'But it may not 
be their own faults,' he argued ; ' I suppose 
I shall be soon as bad as they are.' 

Will began to stay out late of an even- 
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ing ; there was nothing to win him home. 
He began to smoke. He began to go to 
sundry entertainments which he could not 
even mention at Number One. It was all 
very dreary. He did not enjoy it. He 
used to sit in the music-halls and think of 
that evening's talk with Charlotte in the 
laboratory, and of her singing afterwards. 
It was such an honest, wholesome kind of 
pleasure which he really wanted, and yet he 
was turning to such sad husks in his hunger 
and recklessness ! 

Except from the windows, he had not 
seen anything of the Withers' for some 
time. Charlotte had been working very 
hard, and her absorption in Hugh had 
naturally made her pleasant evening with 
Will seem a dim and distant memory. 
She intended to give the young Ramsays 
a return invitation some day, and was 
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scarcely aware that weeks after weeks were 
slipping by. 

Will absolutely tried to lie in wait for 
Hugh Withers. ' If he be anything like his 
sisters/ thought poor Will, 'he would be a 
friend worth having, and he might ask me 
in sometimes of an evening.' Will might 
easily have called on the Withers' himself, 
but whatever he did was snubbed now-a- 
days, and he hated to hear them included 
in the snubbing. One can be very easily 
made shy of giving oneself innocent plea- 
sures. It absolutely took far less courage 
to go straight 'to the dogs' — to places and 
people that Will felt quite deserved Mrs. 
Torpichen's severest speeches. 

But Hugh Withers was not to be caught 
just then. Will sauntered about at such 
hours as Hugh had been accustomed to go 
to and from his office, and little dreamed 
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that Hugh had finished oflf office work for 
ever. Once or twice he saw the brother 
and sister in the distance, returning from 
their evening walks; but then, with some 
strange perversity, he always kept out of 
their way. 

It was one of those sweet days which 
spring sends into winter to herald her 
coming, when at last he met Charlotte re- 
turning in the gloaming. 

'I have been hoping to invite your sister 
and you to spend an evening with us,' she 
said, after the first greetings were over; 
'but I have found it rather hard to get an 
evening when we are all disengaged.' 

'I have been almost coming without an 
invitation,' said Will. Will could speak 
easily to Charlotte Withers, because he 
could say just what he meant. When he 
was natural, he was polished. The 'blunt 
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cubbishness/ which Mrs. Torpichen con- 
stantly deplored, was the effect of constraint. 

'I wish you would/ Charlotte answered, 
laughing ; * because then it would not be 
inhospitable to leave you to the tender 
mercies of which of us happened to be free. 
But I really wish you would come in that 
way/ she added seriously. ' It would be so 
kind to Hugh. Hugh is going blind.' 

Her quiet voice, with something which 
he could hear in it, sent a thrill through 
Will. Going blind! A lad no older than 
himself! And all the while he so restless 
and dissatisfied! 

*I can come in this evening, if you will 
let me,' he said impulsively ; and so Charlotte 
opened the door and invited him into the 
little passage, with its faded floorcloth and 
spindle-legged chair. But just as they 
entered she paused. 
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* Hark ! ' she said. 

A strain of sweet music floated down the 
house. It startled Will with its strange, 
unearthly beauty. He almost felt as if only 
his soul heard it, and as if it was going to 
tell his soul some secrets of itself. 

' It is my brother playing/ said Charlotte 
softly. 

* Did he always play so } ' Will whispered. 
' No/ she said ; ' he always dearly loved 

music, but it is only since his loss began 
that music has come to him/ 

She knew it was so. When first Hugh 
resumed his darling violin, even amid the 
awkwardness of unused touch and half-for- 
gotten technicalities, she heard at once that 
the secret was opened to him, — that secret 
for which a price has always been paid ; 
though, alas ! there are those who pay the 
price and do not win the treasure. But 
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they all will, some day. We all shall. The 
geniuses of earth are merely those on whom 
a ray of heaven's common light has fallen. 
We shall walk in it some day. Let us 
reverence our humanity, and from its heights 
guess at what is before ourselves. 

'He is studying music now/ Charlotte 
went on steadily ; * he means to make it 
his profession.* 

' Miss Withers/ Will broke out, ' I can't 
go and talk to him. I couldn't bear my- 
self. I should be so ashamed. You don't 
know what a lazy coward I am!* 

Charlotte smiled brightly into his face. 

'You must not say that/ she said, 'be- 
cause, you must remember, God has sent 
Hugh a very heavy burden, and therefore 
proportionate strength to bear it.* 

' I believe I'm not worth having troubles 
sent to me to stir me up,' said Will. 
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*I have not the least doubt you have 
your full share/ she answered ; ' some of the 
worst troubles show least/ 

*I have not the right to be in the world 
at all/ said Will desperately. * I do nothing 
— I am nothing/ 

*Be something, then/ she .said. She felt 
Will was in dreadful earnest, but that a 
half - mirthful manner was least likely to 
drive him back within himself. 

'It is very e^sy talking!' cried poor 
Will. 

'Come in here, then, and let us have a 
talk/ she said, leading the way into a liny 
side parlour. 

Will dropped into a chair in the slouch- 
ing style which had come over him lately. 

*I don't know what I ought to do, and 
there's nobody to advise me,' he said, 

*I don't suppose I can be of any use/ 
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said Charlotte, still keeping the banter in 
her voice. 

*I suppose not/ answered Will, with a 
rueful smile, as the ludicrousness of the 
situation opened on his mind, 'for my 
grandmother says that I want a man set 
over me to keep me in order.' 

Charlotte laughed outright now, and Will 
joined her. But she drew up a chair and 
sat down beside him. 

*Why, what is really the matter?' she 
asked cheerfully. 

'I can't take to office work at all,' he 
said, 'and I've never cared to study any- 
thing except mechanics and chemistry. I 
want to be an engineer, and I'd like to go 
abroad.' 

'And that grieves Mrs. Torpichen, I 
suppose?' said Charlotte. 

*Yes, that's it,' he answered, simply. 
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'We have connections that could get me 
into the War Office or Somerset House, but 
what is the good of a fellow starting in a 
way of life where he knows he will go 
wrong ? I hate being cribbed up, and 
having the same sort of work, day after 
day and year after year. I think I'd take 
to drinking, and Td he ready to choke the 
clerk that sat next me, just to make a 
change! I'd like best to go abroad and 
rough it. I'd not be last in any place 
where he is the foremost man who can 
turn his hands to most things ! But grand- 
mother says that is selfish, and that it is 
my bounden duty to stay with her and 
Elizabeth, as I'm the only grandson and 
brother they have. And I can see there is 
something in that — and it does seem hard 
— or I'd have run away long ago, and 
taken my chance,' 
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Charlotte looked at him thoughtfully. 
He had grown much older in those last 
few weeks. He looked less happy and less 
energetic. His under lip hung a little 
loose, and he spoke with a kind of careless 
recklessness. She knew something of the 
dangers of this easy, kindly nature, — apt to 
be smothered by duties imposed by those 
who deny it its rights, and to be utterly 
crushed beneath a load of blame and 
misery which it is far too simple and 
lowly - minded not to take wholly upon 
itself. 

'It will be, as you say, very hard for 
Mrs. Torpichen and your sister to part 
from you,' she said quietly ; ' but then will 
it not be even harder for them if you stay 
with them and do not prove yourself all 
you might become elsewhere, if, indeed, you 
are absolutely not quite a credit to them.^' 
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She felt that the loyalty of his nature 
was such, that it could only assert its own 
rights in a dutiful light — only claim what 
it must have, by understanding that to be 
really unjust to ourselves can never be kind 
to anybody else. 

'What do you yourself think you ought 
to do?' she asked, very gently. 

* I don't know,' he answered pitifully ; * it 
seems hard that there is nobody to whom 
I can speak about it who can possibly 
advise me.' 

There was a pause. Without noticing 
the frankness with which he naturally set 
her aside as an adviser, Charlotte was 
casting a swift mind's-eye over his position. 
She scarcely noticed it of herself. It was 
quite natural to her. The one hindrance to 
the full power of such clear, simple natures 
as hers is that they are sometimes silent 
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when they ought to speak, because they 
cannot believe that the idea that comes to 
them can possibly have failed to reach 
another mind. 

The pause lasted three or four minutes. 
Charlotte's heart was uplifted by that 
strong yearning to help and comfort which 
is the swiftest and surest prayer. 

*Mrs. Torpichen thinks you ought to 
have some masculine advice ? ' she said 
quietly. 

' Yes ; she is always saying she must write 
to my Scotch uncles about me/ answered 
poor Will. 

*I think you had better ask her to do 
so/ said Charlotte. *They will be better 
able than she is to consider the matter in 
your light; and it will be far easier and 
happier for her to accept their decision, be- 
cause she will rely on their judgment, than 
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to come to one herself. I can understand 
her anxiety at having your fate so wholly 
in her own hands/ added Charlotte. 

* It's not a bad idea ! ' cried Will, 
jumping up. with boyish ardour. *It*s jolly. 
It's a wonder I never thought of it before. 
I'll go home and tell poor granny this 
instant' 

'No, you won't/ said Charlotte, smiling; 
'you will go and sit awhile with my 
brother, and he shall play to you. You must 
excuse Lucy and me, because we are busy.' 

'What a bother, that women like these 
have to be busy at commonplace work/ 
thought Will, as he followed her to her 
brother's room. ' But who knows whether 
the commonplace work may not have some- 
thing to do with making them what they 
are ! Better talk to the point for a moment, 
than maunder about nothing all day. A 
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drop of essence is stronger than a whole 
bottle of its dilution.* 

Will stayed with Hugh for two or three 
hours, and in the intervals of the music 
they talked. Mrs. Torpichen would have 
been surprised if she had heard her grand- 
son, and had seen the tender chivalry with 
which he helped and watched his fast- 
darkening companion. It would surely 
have destroyed her doubts of poor Will's 
gentlemanhood. But then, when Charlotte 
herself brought in the little supper-tray, and 
served the homely bread and cheese, Mrs. 
Torpichen would probably have thought it 
a very curious phenomenon that Will should 
happen to reserve his most attractive man- 
ner for people like the3e ; and if she had 
made that observation, then Will would 
have been only more than ever blunt and 
awkward when the solicitor's wife called at 
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Denver Corner, and would have instituted 
all sorts of invidious comparisons between 
that poor lady and Charlotte ^yithers, — 
really unjust to the former, seeing she had 
not herself provoked them. 

' Well,* thought Will, as he hastily crossed 
the little court to his grandmother's house, 
* it would be an awful thing if I turned out 
such a bad fellow that I could not go near 
people like that. I don't believe they'd shut 
anybody out, but I might easily find that 
it was too awful to go in/ 





CHAPTER VIII. 

w I L l's freedom. 

RS. TORPICHEN was terribly 
startled when her grandson vol- 
unteered the request that she 
should write to his Scotch relatives and 
take their advice as to his future career. 
It is bitter indeed when one's own words 
turn round on one. It is like meeting one's 
own ghost. One feels that one's house is 
divided against itself^ and cannot stand. 
The poor old lady shed a few tears ; and 
first she said that of course his uncles 
would agree with her, and then she said 
that it could not be expected their advice 
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would be as considerate and affectionate as 
her own. But Will still urged her to write, 
calling her by the old style of 'grannie,' 
which he had quite dropped of late. And 
Mrs. Torpichen wrote. And there were one 
or two curious blisters on her dainty, per- 
fumed note - paper ; and when the Scotch 
aunt saw them, she said : * She's been 
sprinkling her scent on the letter. She was 
aye a fule body, and it gaes past my com- 
prehension what the captain saw in her 
dochter, wha kenned na word o' ony cate- 
chism but the cauld kail they starve puir 
bairnies on i' the Erastian Kirk o' England.' 
The two Scotch uncles met in consulta- 
tion. The one was a retired captain of a 
Dundee whaler; the other was a dominie, 
with sons in the Canadian lumber trade. 
The Scotch* aunt sourly wondered 'what 
garred sic a fine lady as Madam Torpichen 
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to ask their opinion ; but aiblins she finds 
the Ramsay bluid ower muckle for her, and 
maybe she's sair misguided it, and's fain to 
share her scaith wi* those who dinna share 
her blame/ The dominie said that doubt- 
less, if Elspeth's surmise was correct, and 
the young man was not exactly an exem- 
plary member of society, there was much 
plausibility in her inference as to Mrs. 
Torpichen's motives in seeking counsel. 
Still, she had a moral right to that counsel, 
which a wiser woman would have sought 
before ; and when the others had given their 
opinions, he would be most happy to give 
his. Aunt Elspeth said she would advise 
her nephew to go as far away as ever he 
could. If he was a worthy man, he would 
make a fortune the sooner the wilder the 
settlement ; and if he went to the dogs, 
they might never ken it, and at least he 
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would not disgrace them. The captain said 
he thought the lad had better get his wull, 
— ^let him fight his ain battle ; he had to do 
so himsel' ; he wasna ane for making things 
ower easy for young folk. And then the 
dominie added that doubtless their nephew 
had inherited some of his father's adventur- 
ous traits, and that they had their place in 
the world's work, since everybody was not 
privileged to have gifts in the preaching of 
the word or the education of the young, 
but were nevertheless not to be despised. 
With the leave of his brother and sister, he 
would indite an epistle to Mrs. Torpichen, 
which should embody their united senti- 
ments; and he would also send her the 
address of a gentleman in London, who, 
being on that spot now> and having 
been on almost every habitable spot on the 
globe, would be well qualified to give much 
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minute information, and to settle the young 

lad's varying inclinations. 

That letter from the North came in on 

a day full of sunshiny showers. Will's 

heart beat fast when he saw it, and he 

fancied the doom had gone forth against 

him. Mrs. Torpichen knew better. She 

had been prepared for defeat from the 

moment her grandson had asked her to 

communicate with his Scotch relatives. She 

glanced at the paper, and sim|)ly saying, 

'You are to go. Will,' covered her face 

with her hands, and Will saw a tear trickle 

between her fingers. Such thin, frail fingers ! 

And Will remembered her lullabies and her 

fairy tales and her Christmas stockings ; 

and he went up to her, and he tried to 

take her hands, and he said, 'Grannie, if 

you say the word, I won't go.' And she 

felt a great sob thrill through him, and she 

M 
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put her arms about him, and drew him 
down and kissed him, and said, 'But I 
won't say that word, Willie; it is God*s 
will, and it is best, my darling/ 

And the kind old heart was comforted, 
and the hot young heart was soothed ; 
and there was a great peace. 

Of course, Will called in at Number 
Two at the earliest opportunity, and told 
the Withers family that he expected he 
should be* going away somewhere very 
soon. And Charlotte and Lucy were a 
little silent over their work that afternoon. 
And Lucy said at last — 

*As soon as anything pleasant comes, 
it seems to go, Lottie. I wonder why we 
should have grown to like best the one 
who is going away. It seems as if it 
made it all no use, Lottie.' 

And Charlotte paused in her writing, 
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and gazed straight before her, with tyes 
that ceased to be conscious of the narrow 
walls of Denver Comer. 

'Parting is not losing, Lucy,' she said. 
* Those we like best are nearest to us 
wherever they be. There are no such 
things as time or space to the eternal 
soul/ 

But the words sounded over poor Lucy's 
head, and she thought of the pleasant 
evenings she had planned and the cheerful 
neighbourliness to which she had looked 
forward ; and there was a pain in the 
girl's heart And the pathos of that pain 
was in Charlotte's heart also; but then 
Charlotte had learned that pathos is to 
life what dew is to a flower, its charm and 
its refreshment 

It was presently decided that Will 
should go in the first instance to Upper 
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Canada, and then work his way on to the 
West. The gentleman to whom his Scotch 
uncles had introduced him made him ac- 
quainted with two young men who were 
going there, — the one a practical engineer, 
and the other a practical farmer, with 
little money, indeed, but rich in the kind 
of knowledge and the ready will which 
make the best capital to start with in a 
new country. Will's chemistry and me- 
chanics would both stand him in good 
stead, and he would be exposed to none 
of those dangers of half-idleness and utter 
aimlessness which dilute many a strong 
young life at its first outpouring. 

Two or three more visits had been ex- 
changed between the women of the two 
houses before this definite decision was 
made. Poor Mrs. Torpichen began to 
find a real comfort in Charlotte Withers. 
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Charlotte had been in America, and that 
seemed to draw the country of her grand- 
son's choice nearer home. Charlotte was 
qualified to deliver responsible opinions 
as to the outfit necessary and desirable. 
She actually went with Mrs. Torpichen 
on a shopping expedition. She had all 
sorts of dexterous 'tips' as to the way to 
make things comfortable and serviceable 
for a long time. It was she who wrote 
* W. Ramsay * over and over again down 
a long piece of tape, that Will might never 
be without a label to affix to any little 
personal property he might acquire where 
there was nobody to mark it for him. 
It was she who threaded those twenty 
needles in the 'bachelor's housewife,' which 
she made herself. It was she who thought 
of stocking Will's writing-case with thin 
foreign paper and envelopes. And yet she 
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did it all so that none, not even Will 
himself, noticed that the suggestions came 
from her. 

Elizabeth Ramsay, of course, joined in 
all the work and all the consultations. 
But she was slow and inefficient with her 
needle. And she did not know anything 
about the condition and requirements of 
Canada, her sole knowledge of it being 
drawn from the histories of the good 
French nuns, who had known all about 
the wants of their time, and in courage 
and wisdom had gone forth among the 
Indian savages and their own rough pio- 
neering countrymen. She did not like Will's 
two future companions ; she said they were 
' uninteresting,' — especially the engineer, 
who had already been in Montreal, and yet 
knew nothing about a Dame Margfuerite 
who had lived in the old fortress. She 
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forgot that when the young man had in- 
quired whether she meant the old fortress 
that was built before the earthquake, she 
herself did not know there had ever been 
an earthquake in Canada, and indeed was 
inclined to flady deny that any such occur- 
rence was possible in so cold a climate. 

There came a time; just at the very last, 
when Will walked into the parlour where 
all the ladies were sitting sewing, and said 
that he was going down toward the 
docks about some business in that neigh- 
bourhood, and asked if anybody was in- 
clined to take the walk with him. He had 
a lurking wish that Charlotte would re- 
spond, and he was not disappointed. Mj-g^ 
Torpichen thought that her grandson was 
rather inconsiderate in his request, and on 
Charlotte's behalf raised a mild remon- 
strance that the way was unpleasant and the 
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hour rather late. But Charlotte said she 
knew the place and liked it best in the 
dusk, when the narrow streets between the 
high grim walls were so deserted and still, 
that if the scene lay in Venice, she thought 
every one would see a solemn beauty in 
it. On which Elizabeth remarked that it 
could never possess the tragic interest of 
Venice. And Charlotte rejoined that doubt- 
less every emigrant - ship was laden with 
a greater number of tragic and pathetic 
stories than have survived for us in 
Venetian history. 

The two started off together, and had 
walked some little distance before Will 
offered Charlotte his arm. It was the first 
time the boy had ever offered his arm to 
any woman but his grandmother, and it 
was the first time Charlotte had accepted 
any arm since that had been withdrawn 
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which she had once trusted as the guard 
and stay of her future life. She remembered 
that, and looked back upon her old girlish 
self, full of spontaneous joy and bright with 
unconscious hope, as she might have recalled 
the image of another person. But she took 
to herself the strengthening thought, that as 
long as life lasted new duties would come, 
and so it would be always endurable. 

Before they reached Wapping, it was 
quite dark, and at Hermitage Wharf they 
had to wait while a ship passed out of the 
dock into the river. All seemed dreamlike, 
— the lights in the windows of the houses 
on the wharf ; the rustle of the night breeze 
among the trees; the low gurgle of the 
water; and the ship that was moving out, 
like a life going forth. And the lamps would 
go on burning, and the trees budding, and 
the water sobbing, when that ship might lie 
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broken and stranded on some rock in mid 
ocean, to come back no more ! 

' I shall be going out like that very soon/ 
said Will quietly, when the ship was through, 
and they had resumed their walk. *I 
wanted to go awfully, but I see there's a 
sadness in it now/ 

' But you want to go still,' said Charlotte, 
'and a happy going away is always sad. 
It is terrible to go away without a regret' 

'I know it is best to go/ Will answered; 
'though now I almost think I could stay 
at home and make myself settle down to 
anything. I don't mean to say I should 
be happy so, but that now it would not 
make me wicked. When one has had one's 
will offered one, it makes one nearly able to 
give it up. It is the feeling that one has 
not had one's chance that drives one mad.' 

' It is the hardest thing to bear/ Charlotte 
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answered, ' and it is only to be borne in the 
faith that one chance is withdrawn that a 
tetter may be given.' 

* You do not think grandmother will really 
fret after me, — ^you don't think my going 
away will really hurt her, do you ? * asked 
poor, compunctious Will. 

'No,' said Charlotte bravely; 'she will 
miss you very much, of course, but then 
that will be alleviated by hearing from you 
very regularly; and it is a natural trial. 
The unnatural one would be if you did not 
prove exactly what you should. That would 
hurt her terribly, — that might kill her. I 
think many people die of that disappoint- 
ment.' 

*I wish I could do something to please 
you all, and make you all proud of me ! * 
cried Will. 

'Just do right,' said Charlotte warmly; 
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* and if even shame comes in that way, see 
it but as the earthly shadow of heavenly 
fame. Never mind praise, never mind false 
accusation ; never mind what your duty is — 
heed only that you do it/ 

' If we look at things in that light,' said 
Will, *it makes everything worth doing 
well/ 

' And if we do once see life in that light, 
and also act as if we did,* said Charlotte, 

* I think that we need not fear lest no hard, 
heroic task will find its way to our hand/ 

* But I seem to be only pleasing myself,' 
said Will ; ' you can't think how that idea 
has vexed me since I have got my own 
way. I shall go out to do the kind of work 
I like, and shall be free to have my own 
way in all little things. There will be 
nothing for me to do to please any of you, 
—except, of course, in keeping straight and 
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steady, and then that is just serving my 
own real interests.* 

'I can tell you something you can do,' 
Charlotte answered quickly. 'You can 
always write home regularly ; you can 
put aside an experiment, that those at 
home shan't miss their looked - for letter. 
You can't tell what a kindness that means. 
You can't tell how a day wastes when the 
postman does not bring what we expected 
in the morning. If we don't think of these 
things for ourselves, nobody can tell us 
about them. We may get a hint that our 
silence caused a little apprehension, but 
nobody will say to us, "It made me sit in 
forlorn idleness day after day, — it took all 
relish and nou rishment from my food. It 
made me unable to enjoy the little pleasures 
that clustered about my life." Do you 
know. Will, it is worth while to make an 
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effort and a sacrifice tliat we may even post 
our home letters ourselves, and so may be 
quite certain as to the correctness of post- 
age. I know a case where a whole life 
was changed for the worse in the present 
world by the delay caused in the transmis- 
sion of an underpaid letter.' 

' But all this is such a little thing ! ' cried 
Will. 'And it will be all for my own 
pleasure, too! And I'm afraid I shall not 
be able to write the kind of letters which 
<jrannie or Elizabeth will care much for.' 

*I wish you would write a letter to me, 
sometimes,' said Charlotte. *I know many 
of the places you will see, and of course I 
often think of them, and wonder if they 
are changing, and how.' 

*0f course I shall be only too glad,' 
answered the gratified Will. * Maybe I 
could get you some news about people you 
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have known, too, — not friends, you know, 
but that sort of familiar neighbours one 
likes to hear about when one is away/ 

'Yes,* said Charlotte steadily, 'I shall be 
very glad to hear whether some names are 
still over the old stores and offices. But I 
have no friends in America now. Every- 
body I once knew believes something 
which I know to be false. They believe 
that my father did a dishonourable thing— 
something for which he might have been 
arrested and punished. But he died just 
before the suspicion arose, and so he was 
condemned by society without any possi- 
bility of trial. We are making restitution 

for the injury that was inflicted on others 
by somebody, but certainly not by our 
father.' 

'But may not that seem to some people 
as if you believed it?* said Will, after a 
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pause, while he held Charlotte's hand very 
closely and firmly locked in his arm, and 
felt that wave of yearning devotion which 
rises in every warm heart when it learns 
that the being whose serenity seemed 
divinely far from stain or cloud has yet its 
own wound and its own shadow. 

'I do not care how it seems,* Charlotte 
answered, gazing straight into the darkness 
before her. *I feel only like one on whose 
domain some outrage has been committed, 
and who desires to make restitution to the 
injured, that the wrong-doer may have to 
answer to himself alone.' 

'If the real sinner was found out, could 
he be punished yet?' Will asked, with a 
boyish sense of justice. 

' Yes ; he could be forgiven,' said Charlotte. 
And as Will noted the thrill in her voice and 
the light that flashed into her eyes, he 
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sounded, half unconsciously, that depth of 
the universe which hides the secret that 
forgiveness is as terrible to sin as is the sun 
to the pollutiorr it reveals and destroys. 

*If he liked, he could repay me again 
what I have repaid,' Charlotte said, quite 
simply. She would not be insolent in her 
magnanimity. She would be glad to let 
him make all the restitution in his power, 
even to compound interest for back years. 
She would not fear lest the evil-doer should 
fancy that so he atoned for his sin. We 
grow very fearless of such errors and short- 
comings, if we look into our own hearts and 
watch how justly their mistakes are corrected. 
Charlotte had not been suddenly betrayed 
into this confidence. She had wished to 
give it, partly because she felt that too real 
a friendship had sprung up between Will 
and her, for her to be quite kind or just in 

N 
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keeping him ignorant of the line on which 
hung so many of her thoughts and actions ; 
partly because, in the spirit of the inspired 
advice to confess our sins one to another, she 
felt that, as Will had spoken out his troubles 
and temptations to her, it was best she 
should show her trust in him, and so save 
him from that sense of one-sidedness which . 
embitters the recollection of so many confi- 
dences; and partly because the simplicity 
and humility of Will's estimate of himself 
had not failed to carry its own hint to a 
heart that was noble enough to be ever 
watchful to receive a new sweetness or light 
She felt that she had often been hard — that 
she had measured others by her own ideal 
standard, rather than by the inner struggles 
she knew so well. The days had been — ^and 
that not so very long ago — when she would 
have been stern to such dim efforts and 
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aspirations as Will's. Charlotte would be 
just even to herself, and she knew she had 
lived a high life and been brave and dealt 
courageously; and yet, when she judged her- 
self spirit to spirit with this boy who had 
done nothing yet, who, indeed, had had time 
to do nothing, and who regarded himself as 
nothing, she felt that God teaches His lessons 
in many ways, — to some by seemingly suc- 
cessful struggle, and to others by conscious- 
ness of failure. And she recalled the story of 
the currier of Alexandria, who told Anthony 
the Hermit that when he rose in the morning 
he thought within himself that the whole city, 
from the greatest to the least, would enter 
into the kingdom of God for their righteous- 
ness, while he for his sins should go to judg- 
ment ; and of how Anthony answered, ' My 
brother, like a good goldsmith, thou hast 
gained the kingdom of God sitting still in 
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thy house, while I, as one without discretion, 
have been haunting the desert all my time, 
and yet not arrived at the measure of thy 
saying.' 

Charlotte's own kindness and consideration 
for Will Ramsay had made her wonder 
whether she had always been as kind and 
considerate. There had never been any 
bitterness in her remembrance of her lost 
lover; but she began to wonder whether 
there had not been something left undone on 
her part, which, if done, might have made 
the story no memory, but a glad present 
reality, and spared the pain which she clearly 
saw must be greater for him than for her.- 
If she had looked from his point instead of 
from her own ! If she had felt that it was 
only natural that he should make an inquiry, 
which it was equally natural for her jfilial 
loyalty to resent as an insult, then she 
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should have been . strong enough first to bear 
the pain, and then to lead him to see from 
her standpoint and to bear with her! It 
was the self-accusation of a noble nature — 
the beautiful and crowning discipline which 
God had sent her (though she did not notice 
that !) by the hand of her own loving-kind- 
ness to Will Ramsay. 

With that passion for consistency between 
the ideal and the reality which is the sign 
of an harmonious nature, Charlotte was al- 
ready surveying her life, to see where the 
newly recognised weed might be still growing. 

*I ought not to be vexed because our 
old neighbours and friends cannot help 
making a mistake,' she said bravely. ' If 
you will take the trouble, I think I will 
send out some little remembrances to some 
of them by your hand. I believe they will 
like to hear of us. I am sure they will be 
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sorry about Hugh. I know they pity us, 
and that used to be hard for me to bear ; 
but what does it signify? It is the form 
in which kindness must come from them 
under the circumstances ; but as we know 
we do not need pity, the form breaks be- 
fore we touch it, and the pure oil of kindli- 
ness escapes and anoints us.' She spoke 
cheerily, but as Will looked down at her 
under the gaslights, he saw the sunshine of 
her face was April sunshine. 

In a way beyond any that had occurred 
to Charlotte's mind, it was well for Will 
that she had told him her little story. 
The young are so ignorant; and ignorance 
has such terrors. In our first thunderstorm, 
we are apt to think the end of the world is 
come. And in life it is a great blessing when 
some pure heart, whose strength or grace has 
won our admiration, dares to reveal to us that 
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a cross upholds the strength, or that the 
loveliness blossoms from a grave. Such 
revelation gives us courage for the mysteries 
of our own life. If we set to work on 
a book of problems about which we had 
no assurance, the difficulty of the first might 
make us fear that the whole were deceitful 
catches; but when we have seen the expla- 
nation of a few, we have courage to work 
at the others, though their solution may 
escape us for years. The young have had 
no time for that patience which worketh 
experience, that experience which worketh 
hope. 

And then the two walked slowly home, 
and that was their last talk together. Char- 
lotte went with Mrs. Torpichen and Eliza- 
beth to see the last of Will when he went 
on board his ship, and his little cabin seemed 
all the homelier because she stood in it a 
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moment ; and not through all the voyage did 
he disturb the little bag which she hung on 
one of its pegs, and when he had to remove 
it at the close of his journey, he could almost 
have wept 

And so the boy went out to his wild and 
lonely life, with that best angel by his side, 
a strong faith in a woman who could brace 
and comfort and sympathize. This was not 
love in any narrow sense to which that wide 
and holy word is too often limited. Charlotte 
was but the morning star in the lad*s life, 
but her rise on his vision gave the promise 
of dawn, and could keep him content in the 
twilight, without the terrible temptation of 
closing the shutters and lighting farthing 
candles. 




CHAPTER IX. 



CHANGES. 




[ND SO the years began to pass, 
American letters came regularly 
to Denver Corner. Perhaps they 
might not have come quite so regularly, if 
Will had not felt that he must never write 
to Charlotte Withers unless he wrote also 
to his own home. The letters home were 
sometimes a little puzzling, all his news 
was so likely to frighten or shock poor Mrs. 
Torpichen, or to be utterly uninteresting to 
Elizabeth. It was Charlotte who received 
the long screed about the last experiment 
or machine, or the wild adventure on the 

201 
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prairie. It was Mrs. Torpichen who got 
the photographs and the curiosities ; it was 
Elizabeth who received the pretty Indian 
ornaments. It seemed typical of his rela- 
tionship to the three. 

There was once something in Will's lejkters 
which gave Charlotte a sweet dream. He 
did not forget Lucy. Lucy had been the 
first link in the chain which connected him 
with the Withers* household. And Lucy was 
Charlotte's sister, and might easily become 
very like her, with an added charm like that 
we find in a flower which we knew in its 
bud. Something whispered to Charlotte, 
that if Will Ramsay came home on a visit, 
he might take Lucy back with him. It 
might be only one of those sweet love- 
fancies which run in women's brains when 
their own love-story is settled or over. But 
it had to perish — God only knows how many 
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such sweet fancies do perish ! But this was 
put away unfaded, among the hyacinths 
and snowdrops which Charlotte wreathed in 
Lucy's coffin. 

And so Charlotte and her blind brother 
were left to complete their work of filial 
honour. Joyfully, with that beautiful pride 
which delights in the exaltation of an- 
other, Charlotte presently found that her 
hard task would be easy in Hugh's hands. 
For others beside herself presently discovered 
that God had given a wonderful gift for the 
gift withdrawn, and that the eyes closed to 
the human face pierced to the human soul, 
and brought thence secrets which it could 
tell to each in that magic music which has 
its own interpreter in every heart. 

There fell no light on the ancient sorrow 
— on the shameful doubt that rested on their 
father's name. But the pain had somehow 
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passed. They spoke of the story now. New 
friends heard it, even though they were 
scarcely admitted to that charmed sanctum 
of the heart where all secret things must be 
made manifest. Broken ties of old acquaint- 
anceship were re-linked across the ocean. 
And some who had been the most ready to 
condemn the dead man, who could not plead 
his own- cause, had reason to bless his 
daughter for the tender hospitality she ex- 
tended to wandering prodigals of their own. 
Then, indeed, she could forgive them utterly, 
though her keen knowledge of the world 
discerned that they would probably misread 
her charity. 

Mrs. Torpichen and Mrs. Withers became 
friendly too, which made Denver Corner the 
more sociable, especially as they grew too 
old and fragile to care to often face the risks 
of the busy thoroughfare that lay beyond its 
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quiet precincts. Chatty, easy-minded Mrs. 
Torpichen brightened and consoled Mrs. 
Withers, as nothing else had succeeded in 
doing. An easy, equal friendliness brings 
into play many healthy little emulations, ' 
that may often slumber amid much stronger 
claims on the affections. Mrs. Withers 
brought out her old silks and laces, and the 
one or two heirlooms of jewellery that had 
been spared from sale because of their small 
money value. She had excused herself from 
these amenities when Charlotte had sug- 
gested them. But Charlotte did not grudge 
that her own wishes were fulfilled under an 
indirect influence. 

Elizabeth Ramsay did not yet notice that 
her life was growing lonely — that she was 
living in her land of dreams through the very 
years when energies and hopes are strong 
enough to bid real life glow with ideal colour 
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and warmth. She still read her poems and 
romances and her .manuals of devotion, and 
now, raised above the pinch of a girl's pocket- 
money, decorated her room with photographs 
after Fra Angelico, with pre-Raphaelite tiles 
and glass, with carved angels and Italian 
rosaries, in place of the old print of Sir Philip 
Sidney and the pine-cone cross. 

She went to matins and vespers, waking 
her grandmother and Betty at untimely hours 
as she creaked down-stairs to the former, and 
keeping them waiting for their tea till she 
came back from the latter. She had visions 
of a conventual life, with tinted sunshine 
stealing down long aisles, and organ music 
in the. distance, and soft-stepped women glid- 
ing to and fro. Only she fancied she fell in 
love with the curate, and the vision got 
curiously mingled with another of a wedded 
pair going out together to nlant a mission 
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chapel, and baptize South Sea Islanders or 
Red Indians. She thought how she would 
teach the little heathen children to sing, and 
how, if she was left a widow, she would still 
stay on among her wild people, who would 
have learned to love and cherish her for her 
husband's sake and her own. It happened 
that the curate had been engaged before ever 
Elizabeth had seen him, and he presently 
got married and accepted a cure among the 
laudanum-eating farmers of the fen country. 
And alas for poor Elizabeth, she did not 
even find that sweet after-glow of womanly 
tenderness and maternal yearning which even 
such fanciful emotions will sometimes leave 
behind them, in justification of their humble 
relationship to the great love 'that makes 
the world go round.' If he had died — if he 
had gone away and been lost to sight before 
he married, it might have been different, and 
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Elizabeth might have ranged his influence 
among that of the Fra Angelico pictures, and 
had a definite name in her thanksgiving on 
All-Saints* day. But his bride and her brides- 
maids, and a bit of their wedding cake, made 
Elizabeth quite sure not only that she had 
never loved him, but that she had never even 
fancied she had ! 

Of course she constantly met Charlotte 
Withers, but the two lives that went on side 
by side never mingled She pitied Charlotte 
— pitied her for her father's misfortunes — 
pitied her for her hard life in the past — 
pitied her for her brother's blindness, and its 
exigent claims on her time and devotion. 
All of which pity was about as wise as his, 
who, longing for a nugget buried in a far 
country, pities the man who owns fair fields 
and stately houses and uncounted stores at 
home* 
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CHAPTER X. 



OUT IN THE WEST. 




[HERE came a day at last, years 
after Will had left London, when 
the usual American letters left at 
the two houses in Denver Corner were 
not in his handwriting. 

Elizabeth saw the strange superscription 
as she came in from matins, and vaguely 
thinking that 'one of the partners had 
directed Will's letter/ let it. remain unheeded 
till her grandmother came down-stairs. 

But while the other letter lay unopened in 
Charlotte's hand, she felt that it had not 
come alone — that angel fingers were closed 

o 
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about it, holding it from her gaze, till the 
angel heart could fold her heart in its own 
consciousness of communion, — in its own 
rejoicing sense of all old things not lost, but 
made anew. She went away to her own room, 
— ^her sacred room now, the place whence 
the angels had fetched sweet sister Lucy. 

And there she read the story of Will's 
death. But there was no thought of death in 
her mind, for all death had been slain for 
her long ago. What about that tale of 
Elijah's chariot? Shall we cavil at the 
ancient historian, because, in telling the story 
of one departure, he rose so high that he 
dared to tell a truth which is true of all > 

Now and again, as she read, she paused, 
and gazed straight before her into quiet 
Denver Corner. A wide and bright pano- 
rama was passing through its grey seclusion. 
There were sweeps of hill, and silver rivers. 
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and primeval forest, such as she had known 
so well. And there was a train, swiftly 
dashing over the country. And among its 
passengers there was one familiar face, bright 
with young life, so strong and full that it 
need scarcely flag for threescore years to 
come. And then a sickening sway in the 
rushing train, and a crash, and shrieks, and 
a mass of horror and anguish. And there, 
low on a green bank, lay the familiar face, 
pale and convulsed, till a cry of terror rose, 
* The up-train is coming ! ' And then that 
brave friend of hers struggles to his feet, and, 
springing over the dead engine-driver, leaps 
upon the engine, seizes its whistle, and blows 
a long blast, shrill and clear. There is an 
awful silence, and as the nearing engine 
slackens speed, the wounded man drops 
down, smothered by the life-blood that 
welled up in that supreme effort. And 
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presently there are helpful hands among 
the chaos, and strong men dash away tears, 
and feel for a moment that^ God is above 
them yet. For the up-train is saved — and 
Will Ramsay has died for his fellow-men. 

That was enough, quite enough, for Char- 
lotte Withers. If she had read no more, 
her heart would have been quite satisfied 
for her friend, whom God had permitted to 
grow in her sight to the height of the un- 
selfishness and heroism that was in him. 
He had died for his fellow-men: that was 
enough. She felt but one added thrill when, 
reading further down the newspaper extract 
enclosed in the letter, she found that two or 
three lives of national value had been in 
that imperilled up-train. And years had to 
pass, and a great war had to call out all the 
manhood of a young race in its passionate 
agonies, before Charlotte Withers could say, 
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*M.y friend's heroism saved the men who 
made these other heroisms possible; my 
friend gave himself for those who freed the 
slave from his chain and the slaveholder 
from his sin/ But she knew that Will had 
died for his fellow-men; and that is the 
grand beauty of it, after all, be those fellow- 
men who they may. 

There was something else for Charlotte in 
that newspaper cutting. That doomed down- 
train had started from the familiar township 
of her youth, and more than one well-known 
name was in the list of killed and injured. 
There was one man who had been her 
father's trusted friend, and the verdict of 
whose opinion, had it been outspoken in 
her father's favour, might have averted 
much of the suspicion attaching to his 
name. Of late there had been some re- 
newal of the ancient friendship between this 
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man's family and the Withers' family. This 
man's children had not turned out well ; and 
one boy had found his way to London, and 
was trying very hard to redeem his past 
errors; and Charlotte and Hugh had been 
very tender and patient with the remorse 
and the struggles of one whose father had 
shaken his head at the first rumour adverse 
to his old friend, their own father. That man 
was dead now — killed almost at Will's side. 
He had not died instantaneously. It was 
told among the incidents of the catastrophe 
that he had survived long enough to drink 
a little water, and to gasp, * I should like to 
live to tell them that I knew their father was 
innocent.' 

Nobody else would guess what that meant. 
Nobody else would think of that old scandal. 
But Charlotte knew. It was as a flash of light 
over many mysteries. But it was as nothing 
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to her now. All the old bitterness, the old 
cry for justice, had long been silenced. She 
and her mother, and Hugh and Lucy, had 
all known that her father was innocent, and 
one other, not of their partial blood — this 
frank Will Ramsay — had never doubted it. 
That sufficed. That form of justice on which 
she had once felt ready to stake the balance 
of the universe seemed a very poor thing 
now, almost an insult. But if a false sus- 
picion had been so hard a trial to her own 
hot and haughty youth, how terrible a 
temptation might be any revelation of the 
truth to this man*s son, despondent with 
past failure, and weak in new resolution! 
Years younger than herself, he had perhaps 
scarcely heard of the old slander and his 
father's connection with it. He need never 
know. She had little doubt that if she chose, 
she might follow the clue of those last words, 
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and not only publicly vindicate her father's 
memory, but shift the burden of shame to the 
name of him who had veiled his sin under 
hypocritical severity. But, standing there in 
the sweet autumn sunshine, in that quiet 
room whose silence seemed melodious with 
heavenly voices, Charlotte vowed that she 
would rise up between the dead and the 
living, and strive to stay the plague of evil. 
Even Hugh should never know of this. 
It could not increase his confidence in his 
father's innocence. And, lest her own man- 
ner might be a little altered next time the 
prodigal son came to their home,-?— even though 
but with an added tenderness and considera- 
tion, — it was best that Hugh's should be pre- 
served from any shadow of change. And 
Charlotte lit a taper, and cut off the end of 
the paragraph, and held it in the tiny flame 
till it was all consumed away. 
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That night Hugh was to play in a great 
hall in the fashionable quarter, and Charlotte, 
as usual, was to go with him. But when she 
went to him and calmly told him her solemn 
tidings, her brother wistfully felt for her hand. 
* We will not go out this evening, Lottie,* he 
said. 

* Yes, we will,* she said. * Who knows how 
somebody may want the message your music 
may bring } Shall we be weak because Will 
was strong?' 

*But while we are human we must feel 
human sorrow, Lottie,* pleaded Hugh, 
searching her face with his poor blind eyes, 
as if he felt that something had come there 
since they had been closed. 

*Yes,* she said quietly; *I could be very 
sad to-day, but not for Will. I am crying 
for him, Hugh, but they are only such tears 
as a glorious sunset brings.' 
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Some of the exaltation of her mood she 
conveyed to poor Mrs. Torpichen. 

*I suppose I ought not to be sorry I let 
him go/ said the old lady. 'It has always 
been a great comfort to me that he did not 
go without my consent. It is curious that 
I can*t make myself understand he is dead. 
Not having seen him for years, and hearing 
the news like this, is so different from having 
illness in the house, and seeing the empty 
chairs, and folding away the clothes. My 
real giving up of my boy was when I let 
him go. And I can't help feeling that he 
has shown the gallant spirit of his fore- 
fathers ; and maybe it is better, after all, to 
die saving lives than taking them, like the 
brave officers who were the heroes of my 
young days. Maybe it will not be long 
before I see Will again. Of late, as I have 
sat dreaming and dozing, I have sometimes 
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almost forgotten that he was not up-stairs 
in his little laboratory among his chemicals. 
God forgive me for saying they had a nasty 
smell. It was true enough; but it would 
be sweeter to me now than essence of roses ! * 

'Could anybody have ever had such a 
darling brother as mine ? * cried Elizabeth ; 
*and nobody can have loved Will like his 
only sister! I meant to have written to him 
to-morrow, — I had not written very lately; 
but Will knew that my heart was always 
with him. It is grand to have had such a 
brother, and to be able to look back on 
years of such uninterrupted love as ours. 
Nobody ever even shared our love, — we 
have been always all in all to each othen 
Our hearts were so satisfied, they craved no 
more.* 

And Elizabeth went away to her own 
room, and placed a crown of white flowers 
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over Wiirs portrait, and planned how her 
mourning should be plain, with deep white 
sleeves and cuffs like those of a soeur de 
chariti ; and how she would have Will's 
hair set in jet and crystal, and wear it 
daily till her death, and leave directions 
that she should be buried with it on her 
breast, and the story of Will's heroic death 
folded in her hand. 

*I should not have thought the Withers 
people would have gone out to-night,* she 
said to her grandmother, half-reproachfuUy, 
as the accustomed cab came to take Charlotte 
and Hugh to the concert. 

* Why not, my dear ? * sighed the poor old 
lady, whose ideas of social relationships 
were most elementary. *TI}ey are not 
relations.' 

*They might have stayed at home if only 
out of sympathy for me,* sighed Elizabeth. 
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'They cannot care for Will as we do, but 
they might enter into our feelings!* 

At the concert nobody took much notice 
of the pale, grave woman in black dress and 
white muslin neckerchief, who came in with 
the blind violinist The applause which, 
greeted Hugh's playing was loud and long. 
Yet it died away into a strange hush when 
the player raised his sightless face, as though 
he was gazing across the throng. He was 
about to play again — something not in the 
programme ; and there was a flutter and a 
settling- down of expectancy. 

Nobody in this world had ever heard that 
music before; and those who were near the 
musician said that his magic touch seemed to 
follow a listening in his face, till they almost 
forgot the music they heard in watching the 
reflection of the music he heard. 
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It began with a joyful, airy gladness, a 
harmony of sunshine and singing and laugh- 
ter. Then one or two harsh chords were 
struck among the glad sounds that still went 
on, but with a pathetic note in them. And 
then there crept in a sweet, solemn mystery, 
and still the glad sounds went on, till they 
caught its dignity into themselves ; and then 
the music marched on majestically, like years 
made worth the living, till suddenly there rose 
a strain so piercingly sweet, so terribly sweet, 
that the people drew in their breath. A 
rest ; and then the glad music again, but 
soft and shadowy, like music from a mountain 
echoing in the valley. 

Charlotte sat like one entranced. She 
knew this music was her brother's monu- 
ment to the memory of her friend. She 
scarcely noticed the thunders of applause 
which greeted its close. She knew the 
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music was made for her — was the outward 
expression of her brother's life-long compre- 
hending love. All she did was something she 
had never done before, and now she did it 
unconsciously. She stepped straight upon the 
platform, and took Hugh's instrument in one 
hand and his hand in the other, and led him 
away. 

*Who is that lady — the violinist's wife.^ 
or some enthusiastic musician herself.^' was 
whispered among the crowd. 

* Oh dear, no ! * was the answer of the wise 
ones. ' That is only Mr. Withers' sister. She 
IS an old maid, and keeps house for him — 
just a Nobody!' 
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